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OLT V3  CHOP  PROSPECTS.  IN  THB  MEDITEBEAHBAN  BASIN. 

Olive  oil  production  for  this  season  in  the  important  producing 
countries  cf  the  Mediterranean  Basin  is  expected  to  "be  about  equal  to  or 
slightly  above  the  production  last  season,  according;  to  a  report  from 
Consul  Hale  at  Marseille,  quoting  an  article  of  the  Director  of  the 
District  Organisation  of  OleicuLture  in  |'Le  Reveil  Agr.icol'en  .    Spain  and 
Italy  together  are  expected  to  produce  about  the  same  amount  of  olive  oil 
they  produced  last  year,  when  their  combined  crops  pjaowited  to  1,, 050, 661,000 
pounds  or  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  Mediterranean  Basin  production. 
Details  villi  "be  published  in  next  week's  issue. 

[GpkSEST.  MABCDT.  CONDITIONS  ■ 

American  Wiltshire  sides  were  not  quoted  on  the  Liverpool  market  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  November  3,  "out  prices  on  Canadian  bacon  rallied  to  the 
highest  point  since  September  29.    Danish  also  showed  a  stronger  tone.  See 
page  655. 

Foreign  butter  prices  for  the  week  ended  November  .4  were  12  cents  under 
92  score  in  New  York.    There  are  heavy  stocks  of  colonial  butter  in  British 
markets.     See  page  655. 

.  -  The  British  apple  market  continues  to  be  oversupplied,  and  Liverpool 
auction  prices  on  November • 3  declined  further.    Supplies  of  all  barreled  var- 
ieties are  in  excess  of  demand.    See  page  618.       .  . 

English  wools  at  Bradford  are  selling  at  levels  somewhat  under  the 
Australian  product.    The  market  is  rebuilding  stocks  of  Australian  wool  at 
prices  10  per  cent  below  September  levels.     Sec  page  617. 


VQrLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


An  unusually  large  world  crop  of  cotton,  a  large  carryover,  low  prices 
with  increased  exports  in  the  United  States  and  the  somewhat  improved  business 
outlook  of  foreign  mills  are  the  significant  features  of  the  present  world 
cotton  situation.    Al though  world  cotton  consumption  increased  last  year,  pro- 
duction increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  accompanied  by  a  downward  movement  in 
prices.    Foreign  purchases  of  American  cotton  have  teen  larger  so  far  this 
season  than  last,  however,  and  the  indications  are  that,  if  foreign  market 
conditions  continue-  ■  n  iitptovs,  p-~orts  of  American  cotton  this  season  will 
continue  to  improve  over  tuose  Of   5—25.     See  page  619. 
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from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  about  the  same  percentage  of 
th.e  cofij.se  grains  had  been  threshed  "by  October  25  in  Manitoba  according  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  report.     In  Alberta  75  per  cent  of  wheat  and  65  per  cent 
of  coarse  grains  had  been  threshed  while  in  Saskatchewan  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  wheat  and  80  per  cent  of  coarse  grains  had  been  threshed. 

The  third  week  of  dry  weather  is  reported  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pub  jab  section  of  India  with  a  rainless  week  in  the  United 
Provinces ■ also.    The  monsoon  upon  which  the  production  of  crops  depends  closed 
with  -the  month  of  October  having  been  mostly  satisfactory  during  the  season. 
Crop  conditions  are  on  the  whole  fair  to  good. 

'Weather  in  Argentina  for  the  week  ending  yoveriber  1  was  seasonable  with 
moderate  warmth  and  substantial  showers.    Rainfall  averaged  0.7  inches  in  tho 
north  and  0.5  inches  in  the  south  which  is  more  rain  than  has  fallen  in  any  one 
week  since  the  last  of  August.    The  crops  are  still  making  good  progress.. 

Excellent  spring  weather  in  Chile  is  favoring  the  crops  throughout  the 
agricultural  areas  according  to  a  cable  to  the  United  States  department  of 
Commerce  dated  October  25.    Early  reports  of  acreage  sown  show  wheat  the  same 
as  last  year  with  10  per  cent  increases  in  barley  and  oat  areas. 

Conditions  are  generally  still  favorable  in  Australia.    Useful  rains 
have  fallen  in  Victoria,  Southern  Hew  South  Wales  and  Tasmania. 


Pall  sowings  . 

Rainy  weather  in  France  tho  third. week  of  October  improved  tho  condition 
of  the  soil  which  had  been  too  dry  for  fall  plowing.    The  delay  caused  by  the 
dry  weather  makes  it  doubtful  whether  a  larger-  acreage  will  be  sown  to  fall 
wheat  this  year  than  last,  although  it  is  still  possible. 

The  amount  of  fall  plowing  done  in  Manitoba  was  below  average  for  the 
time  of  year  according  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  in  its  report  dated 
October  25.    About  20  per  cent  has  been  done  in  the  "hole  province.    Pall  rye 
seeding  is  under  way  in  many  sections  of  Saskatchewan.    The  ground  contains 
plenty  of  moisture  for  germination  and  the  seed  used  is  good.    In  Alberta  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  fall  plowing  has  loon  clone. 

United  States  grain  movement  and  prices 

Wheat  ground  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  Census  for  Septemter 
is  larger  than  for  any  month  since  October,  1924.     Since  the  first  of  July,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census,  about  159,000,000  bushels  have  been  ground  in  commercial 
mills  as  compared  with  145,000,000  bushels  last  year  and  157,000,000  bushels  in 
1924.    The  grindings  in  the  first  three  months  of  1924  amounted  to  28$  for  the 
year . 
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United  States  experts  of  wheat,  including  flour,  to  October  30  have 
amounted  to  more  than  10G  million  bushels  as  compared  with  44  million  bushels 
last  year,  and  122  million  in  1924.     Of  the  91,0G0,0C0  bushels  of  wheat  alone 
which  have  gone  out  since  Jul"  1,  £5  per  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  5  per 
cent  to  Italy,  and  44  cent  to  other  European  countries,  or  about  75  per 
cent  to  Europe  as  a  whole,    Eor  the  came  period  last  year  67  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  exported  went  to  Europe.     Though  the  exports  of  wheat  have  been  so  much 
larger  this  year  than  last,  the  exports  of  wheat  flour  to  date  have  been 
slightly  smaller. 

In  1922,  when  the  wheat  crop  was  not  much  larger  than  it  was  this  year, 
nearly  52  per  cent  of  iz  was  exported  during  the  first  four  months.     If  the 
same  percentage  of  the  present  crop  ha.s  been  exported  during  the  p-.\st  four 
months,  the  exports  by  the  end  of  the  year  would  amount  to  about  305  ail  i-don 
bushels.     In  1924,  when  the  production  and  stocks  v;ere  also  slightly  larger 
than  those  of  the  present  year,  47  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  made  during  the 
first  four  months.     If  the  same  percentage  has  gone  out  so  far  this  year,  there 
would  be  225  million  bushels  exported  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  trend  of  wheat  prices  lias  been  downward  since  October  22.  December 
futures  at  Chicago  declined  in  that  period  from  $1. 45-1/2  to  $1.40-3/4  on 
November  4th.    A  similar  decline  has  occurred  in  foreign  markets.     She  spread 
between  December  futures  at  Chicago  and  Liverpool  on  September  10,  1926  Has  18 
cents  in  favor  of  Liverpool  and  30  cents  in  favor  of  Liverpool  on  October  39, 
while  the  spread  in  May  futures  at  these  markets  only  increased  1  cent  for  the 
same  period,  it  being  10  cents  on  September  10  and  11  cents  on  October  29. 

The  average  cash  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  week 
in  October  was  7c£  below  the  average  for  the  same  period  last  year,  only  the  price 
of  Dorms  being  higher  than  last  year.    Amber  Durum  No  2  at  Minneapolis  averaged 
$1.61  as  compared  with  SI. 37  last  year.     No  2  Pad  Winter  at  St.  louis  was  23£- 
below  that  or:  last  year  and  No  2  Hard  Winter  at.  Kansas  City  19  #  below,  while 
No  2  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  was  only  10#  below  that  of  last  year. 
While  December  futures  at  Chicago  continue  the  same  level  at  last  year  the  May 
futures  are  higher  and  both  December  and  \Li.?j  futures  at  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool 
are  considerably  above  last  year.    December  futures  on  October  29  at  Winnipeg 
Y/ere  15^  above  that  of  October  30  last  year  and  at  Liverpool  23^  above.  The 
cash  closing  ;rice  for  No  1  Lark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  and  Northern 
Spring  at  Winnipeg  are  about  the  same  whereas  last  year  the  Minneapolis  price 
was  274. higher  than  the  Winnipeg  price. 

The  price  of  rye,  like  the  price  of  Durum,  has  risen  considerably  above 
the  price  last  year,  reflecting  the  reduction  in  the  rye  crop  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe.     The  average  price  of  rye  at  Chicago  for  the  last 
week  of  October  was  $1.02  compared  with  84rf  last  year. 
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The  average  price  of  corn  for  the  last  v;eck  of  October  was  $v  under  last 
year..    Qats.  on  the  other  hand  averaged  higher  than  lost  year  by  4^  per  "bushel 
for  all  classes  and  grades  at  the  five  markets.'  Parley  prices 'at  Minneapolis 
rose  in  the  latter  half  of  October  to  a  .level  with  prices  last  year.     The  price 
.of  flaxseed  also  increased,  tut  is  still  less  than  last  year  being  $2.23  per 
bushel  compared  with.  $2.58. 

Canadian  grain  movement     '  - 
 , — —  — .  — . — .  

Stocks  of  wheat  in  store  at  Tort  William-Port  Arthur  on  October  23  were 
25  2/3  million  bushels  as  compared  with  13  3/4  million  bushels  last  year. 

The  movement  of  Canadian  grain,  while  still  eloper  than  last  year,  has 
been  gaining  somewhat  during  the  last  three  weeks.    Receipts  at  country  oicva.tor« 
and  platform  loadings  since  the  first  of  August  hrvo  amounted' to  133  miiiicn 
bushels  as  compared  with  141  million  bushels  last  year.     Heceipts  at  jport  Y;illiao. 
Fort  Arthur  for  the  past  three  months  'hare  teen  bC  per  cent  -of  what  tncy  were  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  shipments  from  Fort  William-fort  Arthur  C3  per  cent 
as  much,  receipts  at  Vancouver  SO  per  cent  as  much,  and  shipments  from  Vancouver 
only  36  per  cent  as  much. 

The  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  Canada  on  October  29  was  2  per  cent  greater 
than  for  the  same  date  last  year,  rye. was  42  per  cent  greater,  flaxseed  23  per 
cent  greater,,  while  the  stocks  of  barley  and  oats  were  16  per  cent  and  33  per 
cent  smaller,  respectively. 

The  sudden  der.ia.nd  for  ocean  tonnage  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  the 
British  coal  strike  into  the  fall  months  may  seriously  affect  shipments,  of 
Canadian  grain  according  to  Consul  General  Albert  Hal stead  of  Montreal.  Ordi- 
narily most  of  the  Canadian  grain  shipments  are  carried  in  tramp  streamers,  but 
with  the  prospect  of  a  winter  coal  shortage  in  Great  Britain,  hundreds  of  these 
vessels  are  being  chartered  to  carry  coal  to  British  ports  from  America  and  the 
Continent.     In  one  week  in  September  it  is  reported  that  200  such  ships  were 
chartered  as  coal  carriers  at  rates  up  to  $7.30  a  ton. 

mo  vomer,  t  of  hue  si  an  grain 

Russian  exports  of  wheat  through  the  Bosporus  for  the  week  ending  October 
29  amounted  to  about  1,450,000  bushels,  •  slightly  more  than  those  of  the  previous 
week.     The  exports  for  the  three  months  beginning  August  1,  1323,  were  five- 
sixths  of  those  for  the  same  period  last  year,  or  about  5,100,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  9,800,000. 

Shipments  of  barley  this  week  have  amounted  to  1,050,000  bushels,  the 
largest  amount  shipped  during  any  week  of  the  present  season,  except'  that  of 
October  8.     The  eight  million  bushels ' shipped  during  the  first  three  months  have 
been  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
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Exports  of  corn  and  oats  continue  very  light!",  though  the  exports  of  corn 
for  the  past  three  months  have  been  nore  than  five  tiros  as  large  as  for  the 
same  period  last  year.    'Thile  the  exports  of  rye  for  the  past  three  months  have 
been  less  than  a  third  of  those  for  the  same  period  last  year,  the  exports  of 
280,000  "bushels  for  the  week  ending  0  ctoter  29  have  been  greater  than  for  any 
other  week  this  season. 

Southern  Hemisphere  and  India  wheat  exports 

Exports  of  wheat  from  Argentina  have  been  heavier  during  the  week  ending 
October  29  than  for  any  week  since  early  in  the  summer.     Exports  from  Australia, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  lighter  than  fcr  most  of  season.     Exports  from 
British  India  also  continue  very  light. 

Summary  tables  on  grain  acreage  and  production  appear  or.  pages  652  and 

653. 


COTTOH 

A  cable  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  dated  October  30  states 
that  the  monsoon  has  been  largely  satisfactory  this  season  in  India  end  that 
crop  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  monsoon  season  are,  en  the  whole,  fair 
tc  good.    Weather  in  the  Punjab  was  dry  during  the  week  preceding  the  date 
of  the  cable  and  cotton  pests  v/ero  appearing  in  some  sections  of  the  province. 
In  Bombay  conditions  were  favorcble  except  in  parts.     The  United  Provinces 
had  a  rainless  week  but  crope  v;cre  good.     Bihar  and  Crissa  had  some  light 
rainfall  while  Assam  was  reported  to  be  dry  to  seasonable,  with  crop  condi- 
tions fair.     In  Madras,  there  was  fair  to  moderate  rainfall  and  crops  were 
fair.     Conditions  in  the  Central  Provinces  were  gcod  and  in  Bengal,  crops  were 
fair  except  in  flooded  areas. 

warm,  dry.  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  north  ana  central  part  of 
the  Brazilian  cot  con  growing  zone  during  the  last  1?  days  of  September,  ac- 
cording tc  the  Lie  too  rc  logical  Service  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  reported  by  Consul  oilson  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  south  v/as  favored 
by  irregular  rainfall  and  milder  weather.  Land  in  the  contra!  anc  southern 
states  is  being  prepared  for  the  next  crop  while  planting  is  already  under  way 
in  Sao  Paulo. 

Cotton  acreage  will  probably  be  reduced  in  Peru  for  this  c-cason,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  from  Consul  Makinson  at  Callao-Lima.     Last  sea- 
son's crop  -./as  large  and  of  superior  grade  but  the  price  received  for  the 
Sanguis  variety,  which  represents  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  pro- 
duction, waa  said  to  be  below  the  cost  of  production  even  on  the  best  managed 
estates  in  the  most  favorably  situated  valleys.     Last  year's  crop  is  estimated 
at  moout  200,000  bales  of  500  pounds. 
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Crop  conditions  in  the  MexicaJjl  district  of  Mexico  are  generally  favor- 
able, according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Bohr  at  Mexicali.     Ginnings  up  to 
October  3  amounted  to  13,969  bales  or  about  1,500  bales  more  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Prospects  based  "upon  recent  conditions  indicate  an  average  cotton  crop 
in  China  lor  this  season,  according  to  local  cotton  merchants,  states  Com- 
mercial Attache  Julean  Arnold  at  Shanghai,  por  additional  cotton  material,  see 
page  619. 

SUGAR 

A  revised  estimate  by  Dr.  Gustav  Mikusch  of  Vienna  places  the  1926-27 
European  beet  sugar  crop  at  7,949,000  short  tons  as  caijared  with  his  earlier 
estimates  of  8,029,000  short  tons.     The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  a  re- 
duction of  110,000  short  ton's  in  the  estimate  for  Czechoslovakia  and  188,000 
short  tons  in  the  Russian  crop  estimate.     Tine  estimate  for  Germany  is  in- 
creased from  1.736,000  short  tons  to  1,374,000  which  brings  it  a  little  closer 
to  Licht's  September  estimate  of  1,934,000  short  tons  but  is  7.6  per  cent 
greater  than  the  estimate  of  1,741,000  short  tons  reported  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

The  sugar  cane  districts  of  Trinidad  are  again  suffering  from  attacks 
of  the  froghopper,  an  insect  pest,  according  to  a  report  of  October  13  from 
Consul  Henry  D.  Baker  at  Trinidad.     Sugar  planters  are  rather  pessimistic  as 
to  the  outturn  of  the  crop  since  wide  areas  of  cane  look  withered  and  dead  as 
a  result  of  the  pest,    As  harvesting  of  the  cane  crop  does  not  usually  begin 
until  in  January  there  is  still  opportunity  for  recovery,  of  the  cane.  Consul 
Baker  states  that  in  spite  of  the  losses  last  year  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  the  crop  letter  on  showed  considerable  recovery  and  the  final  output 
proved  to  be  the  largest  on  record.     However,  the  increase  was  partly  due  to 
the  increased  acreage  devoted  to  cane  since  much  of  the  cocoa  land  had  been 
given  over  to  cane  production. 

Australia  exporting  sugar 

Shipments  of  sugar  from  Queensland  ports  commenced  early  in  September, 
according  to  E.  G.  Babbitt,  Trade.  Commissioner  at  Sydney.     It  is  expected  that 
between  65,000  and  70,000  short  tone  will  be  ava.ila.blc  for  export  this  season. 
Exports  for  the  season  1924-25,  detailed  figures  for  which  have  only  recently 
been  received,  amounted  to  about  90,000  short  tons.     Of  this  about  70,000  short 
tons  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  13,500  short  tons  to  Canada  and  5,500 
short  tons  to  hew  Zealand,  with  a  small  remainder  going  to  other  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 
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Hojs  and  pork 

LARGER  LONDON  PORK  SUPPLIES:     Larger  quantities  of  pork  were  handled 
'  by  the  London  Central  Markets  during  October  1525  than  during  the  preceding 
month  or  a  year  ago,  according  to  preliminary  figures  cabled  "by  E.  A.  Poley, 
American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  London.    At  7,510,000  pounds,  supplies 
of  British  and  Irish  pork  were  the  largest  recorded  in  recent  years.  Conti- 
nental supplies  reached  269,000  pounds  in  October,  showing  a  slight  gain 
over  September.     The  moat  quarantine  is  still  effective,  however,  so  that 
continental  supplies  are  still  far  below  normal.     Stocks  of  refined  lard  at 
Liverpool  on  October  31,  at  9,892,000  pounds,  were  somewhat  under  the  Septem- 
ber 30  figure  but  about  equal  to  last  year.     Liverpool  stocks  of  bacon,  hams 
and  shoulders  on  the  same  date  reached  9,205  boxes,  a  decrease  of  about  1,600 
boxes  below  September  30,  but  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year. 

Cattle  and  beef 

CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  IPGS  IN  ARGENTINA  1926:     Cattle  slaughterings  in  freez- 
ing and  chilling  plants  in  Argentina  are.  still  below  last  year.    Por  the  first 
9  months  of  this  year  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  amounted  to  2,275,000, 
a  decrease  of  II  per  cent  compared  with  2,557,000  slaughtered  last  year. 

Snoop  and  wool 

THE  BRADFORD  WOOL  TRADE:     The  Bradford  trade  is  replenishing  its  stocks 
of  Australian  wool  at  prices  about  10  per  cent  below  September,  according  to  a 
cablegram  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  Poley,  quoting  Consul  Thompson  at 
Bradford.    Prices  of  English  wool  are  slightly  lower.    A  small  amount  of  buy- 
ing is  being  consummated  at  94c/  per  pound  for  64 «s  and  S9{*  for  40 's  prepared. 
The  demand  for  yarn  and  piecegcodc  is  disappointing.     In  Rudder  si  ield,  however 
worsted  fabric  production  is  improving.     The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  wool 
textile  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  frcm  13,504  on  May  1.  the 
date  of  the  coal  strike,  to  31,290  on  September  1. 

TURKISH  MOHAIR  IN  STRONG  POSITION;     September  sales  of  mohair  in  Con- 
stantinople amounted. to  about  12,000  bags  (of  200  pounds)  and  prices  closed 
very  firm,  according- to  the  '.Tool  Record  and  Textile  ~or!d  cf  October  14,  quot- 
ing the  October  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States.    The  sales  in  September  were  a  record  for  1926 
and  almost  a  record  since  the  war.     Holders  of  mohair  have  sold  since  the 
first  of  the  year  no  less  than  37,000  bogs  as  against  total  sales  of  14,000 
bags  in  1925.     Stocks  in  the  open  market  in  Bradford  are  quite  negligible  whili 
there  are  perhaps  10,000  bags  in  Constantinople  and  a  similar  quantity  at  the 
utmost  in  the  interior.     Of  these  20,000  bags,  one- third  at  least  may  be 
eliminated  as  not  available  as  it  is  expected  that  6,000  to  7,000  bags  will 
be  carried  forward  to  the  next  din. 
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FOREIGN  CUTTER  PRICES  DECLINE  FURTHER 

On  November  4  the  Copenhagen  official  quotation,  equivalent  to  36.4 
cents,  was  again  lower  than  92"  score  in  New  York  "by  just  the  amount  of  the 
import  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.     Best  unsalted  New  Zealand  butter  sold  in 
London  on  November  5  at  36.5  cents  against  48.5  cents  in  New  York  for  92 
score  butter,  while  salted  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter  in  London  was 
quoted  at  an  average  of  31  cents.     The  latter  is  the  result  largely  of  stor- 
age of  the  considerable  quantities  of  colonial  butters.     A  detailed  state- 
ment of  quotations  in  principal  foreign  markets  appears  on  page  655. 


F  R  U  I  T:,,,  i-7  EGETABLES      AND  NUTS 


THE  BRITISH  APPLE  MARKET:     Prices  paid  for  American  apples  on  the 
Liverpool  auction  for  November  3  show  a  continuation  of  the  downward  ten- 
dency in  evidence  during  the  past  month,  according  to  quotations  cabled  by 
Nr.  Edwin  Smith,  the  Department's  Fruit  Specialist  in  Europe.     The  British 
market  in  general  is  glutted  with  apples.     Supplies  of  all" barreled  varie- 
ties are  in  excess  of  demand.     The  demand  during  the  auction  was  slow  both 
for  boxed  and  barreled  varieties.    Exports  of  apples  from  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Kingdom  during  August  rand  September  of  1926  amounted  to  336,000 
barrels  and  428,000  boxes  as  compared  with  281,000  barrels  and  295,000  boxes 
during  the  corresponding  months  last  year.     Exports  to  all  foreign  markets 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  season  amounted  to  400,00  barrels 
and  819,000  boxes  as  against  326,000  barrels  and  544,000  boxes  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  season. 

CANADA  DEVELOPING  FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  APPLES:     The  Canadian  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  for  some  time  been  Interesting  itself  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  a  better  demand  for  Canadian  apples  in  foreign  countries. 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way  '1th  shipping  companies  to  obtain  space  on 
refrigerator  vessels  touching  at  South  American  ports,   says  Consul  Harold  S. 
Tewell  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.     Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  a  trial 
shipment  of  British  Columbian  apples  to  Buenos  Aires.     Opportunities  afforded 
by  the  Mexican  market  are  also  to  be  investigated,  the  proposal  being  to  ship 
apples  to  Mazatlan,  or  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  from  which  point  they  could 
be  distributed  to  the  interior.     It  has  been  decided  that  the  fruit  trade 
between  Canada  and  Latin  America  should  be  handled  as  far  as  possible  by 
steamers  under  Canadian  control. 

A  new  market  for  British  Columbian  apples  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  India  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Calcutta.     A  small  trial  shipment  of  Mcintosh  Reds,  Delicious  and 
New town a  forwarded  last  year  received  very . favorable  comment  and  larger  ship- 
ments are  being  made  this  year.     Canadian  apples,  however,  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  Japan  this  year  because  of  the  fact  that  atrial  shipment  last  year 
was-  discovered  on  arrival  to  be  infested  with  insect  pests. 
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SMALLER  SHIPMENTS  OE  PORTO  RICAH  GRAPEFRUIT  EXPECTED;     The  shipments 
of  grapefruit  from  Porto  Rico  are  expected  to  amount  to  about  690,000  boxes 
during  the  present  season,  according  to  a  report  just  received  from  Mr.  H. 
C.  Henricksen  of  the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     This  fig- 
ure was  arrived  at  after  circularizing  the  grapefruit  producers  of  the  Island. 
The  actual  shipments  during  1925-26  amounted  to  809,000  hpsas.  Of  the  total 
shipments  this  year  the  growers  expect  to  ship  500,000  bo::es  before  November  1, 
about  240,000  bo:ces  between  November  1  and  Hay  1,  and  the  remainder  between 
May  1  and  July  1. 

LOW  OLIVE  CROP  IN  PORTUGAL:     The  olive  crop  of  Portugal  for  the  current 
season  will  be  a  partial  failure,  the  producture  being  estimateu  at  not  more 
than  11^,000  short  tons  or  only  about  one-third  of  the  normal  production,  says 
Consul  General  W.  S.  Hollis  at  Lisbon.    To  make  up  this  deficiency,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  import  Spanish  or  other  olive  oil  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
The  normal  average  production  of  olive  oil  in  Portugal  is  stated  by  the  Centred 
Portuguese  Agricultural  Association  to  be  7,925,000  gallons  per  annum. 

PR3NCH  WALNUT  CROP  POOR:     The  1926  walrut  crop  of  the  Grenoble  district 
of  Prance  is  now  estimated  at  not  mere  than  150 , 000  sacks  of  25  kilos  each 
(2,755,750  pounds),  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Watson  at  Lyon.  The 
shortage  for  the  district  is  reported  to  be  chiefly  in  Mayettes  while 
Parisiennes  and  Pranquettes  will  probably  produce  a  two- thirds  crop,  the  Consul 
states.     The  production  of  Chaberteo  is  expected  to  prove  smaller  than  previously 
estimated.     Reports  from  the  I  sere,  the  Drome,  the  Alpes  and  the  Savoie  indicate 
that  it  will  not  greatly  exceed  one-third  of  the  1925  crop.    Al  three  varieties 
of  the  Grenoble  crop  are  small,  this  being  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Mayettes. 
The  crop  is  later  than  usual. 


THE  HfORLS  COTTON  SITUATION 

An  unusually  large  world  crop  of  cotton,  a  large  carryover  from  last 
year,  low  prices  with  increased  exports  from  the  United  States  and  the  somewhat 
improved  business  outlook  of  foreign  mills  are  significant  features  of  the 
present  world  cotton  situation.    Owin^  to  the  increase  in  the  crop  of  the  United 
States,  this  year's  world-s  cotton  crop  promises  to  be  larger  than  that  of  last 
year  which  was  a  record  crop.    The  world's  consumption  of  cctton  last  year  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year  but  it  was  not  equal  to  production,  thus 
leaving  a  large  carryover  for  this  year.    The  trend  of  both  production  and 
consumption  was  definitely  upward  before  the  war  which  interrupted  the  trend 
for  a  time  but  that  trend  has  been  resumed  since  1951.    Production,  hovTever, 
has  increased  so  much  more  rapidly  than  consumption  that  large  stocks  of  r'&v 
cotton  have  been  built  up.    Noting  the  rate  of  increase  and  variations  in 
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consumption,  it  is  apparent  that  consumption  this  year  is  not  likely  to  be' 
great  enough  to  take  care  of  the  crop  being  produced,  so  that  stocks  nay  be 
greater  at  the  end  of  this  year,  than  at  the  beginning  which  calls  for  a  halt 
m  the  expansion  of  cotton  production. 

The  increased  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  indicate  that  foreign  "consumers  are  talcing  advantage  of  the  decline 
in  price  to  ^secure  larger  stocks  of;  raw  cotton.    Far  chases  by  all  the  important 
consumers  of  American  cotton  have  made  material  gains  over  last  season,  notably 
Italy,  Russia  and  Japan.    Poland  also  show's  marked  improvement  in  textile 
activity.    The- abundant  supplies,  however,  have  caused  purchasers  to  watch 
prices  carefully,  the  continued  downward  trend  having  held  commitments  in  check 
somewhat  with  the  expectation  of  new  lor  levels.    'The  indications  are  that., 
granted  a  continuation  of  the  more  or  less  irregular  improvement  in  foreign' 
market  conditions,  exports  of  American  cotton  this  season  will  continue  to  in- 
crease over  those  of  1925-26. 

Since  1870,  the  United  States  has  produced  fifteen  record'  crops,  the 
largest  crop  preceding  the  current  season  Occurring  in  1914.    A  comparison 
between  these  15  crops  and  exports  during  the  same  years  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  years  of  record  crops,  we  have  had  record  exports  from  the  United 
States,  except  in  two  years,  1898  and  1914,  the  latter  being  the  first  world 
war  year .  * 

The  explanation  of  thi-s  tendency  for  record  crops  to  be  associated  with 
record  exports,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  domestic  consumption  cannot  be 
increased  in^  the  same  proportion  that  the  crop  increase's.."  The  balance  of  the 
crop  either  increases  domestic  carryover  t,r  is  exported.    On  the  average, 
changes  in  crops  are  reflected  more  in  exports  than  in  either  domestic  consump- 
tion or  domestic  carryover  but  the  unusually  low  prices  in  years  of  large  crops 
tend  tc  increase  stocks  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

If  the  exports  during  these  years  of  record  crops  are  expressed  as 
percentages  of  total  production.;  it  appears  that  approximately  66  per  cent 
of  such  a  crop  is  exported.     In  1914  the  percentage" was  under  63,  the  only  year 
since  1875  to  go  so  far  under  66  per  cent.     If  this  average  of  66  per  cent 
holds  again  this  year,  exports  would  exceed  the  11,000,000  bales  exported  in 
1911.    Last  year,  however,  with  nearly  a  record  crop,  exports  were  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  production,  or  8,000,000  bales.    The  exports  of  record  crops  may 
xurther  bo  compared  with  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year.    Again,  in  all 
fifteen  cases  except  two,  1898  and  1914,  the  record  crop  year  exports  exceed 
those  ®f  the  preceding  year.  .'  ' 

Whether  this  ycarrs  record  crop  will  also  result  in  record  exports  will 
depend  on  business  conditions  abroad,  on  the  rate  at  which  the  heavy  carryover 
(.3,c43,000  bales  as  of  August  1)  from  last  year*s  largo  crop  Is  being  consumed 
ana  on  the  course  of  prices  during  this  season.    Usually  in  years  of  large 
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crops  the  price  of  raw  cotton  remains  lor;  through  the  fall  months,  their  course 
after  the  first  of  the  year  depending  in  part  on  the  expected  outcome  of  the 
next  crop.    Evidences  of  another  large  crop  for  the  next  fall  have  tended  to 
keep  prices  during  the  last  half  of  the  season  from  rising  ahove  those  of  the 
first  half,  while  evidences  Of  a  succeeding  snail  crop  have  tended  to  produce 
higher  prices  during  the  last  than  during  the  first  half  of  the  season.  The 
present  situation  wotild  justify  the  expectation  cf  a  smaller  crop  next  year, 
"but  this  in  itself  would  not  warrant  the  "belief  that  prices  during  January  - 
June,  1927  rill  he  much  higher  then  the  present  level.    The  large  carryover 
from  last  year*s  production,  which  will  "be  increased  "07  this  year's  crop,  may 
have  the  same  influence  in  prices  next  spring  as  would  the  prospect  of  another 
large  crop.    On  the  other  hand  any  unusual  end  effective  campaign  to  hold 
cotton  off  the  market  and  to  reduce  production  next  year  might  stimulate  prices 
upward  sooner  than  would  normally  "be  the  case  during  a  year  of  record  production. 

COTTON:     Exports  from  United  States  in  years  of  record  crops  and 

in  preceding  years,  1375  to  1914 


Year  of  record  crop 
with  preceding  year 


Production 


Exports 


1,300 

13741874   .  : 

_a/lS75  

1877  ; 

c/1873  ,  I  a/5 


3 

_/  5 


£  1879 . 
a/1880. 
'"  1881. 
a/l882. 

1835. 
a/1837. 

1883. 
a/l839 . 
a/1890. 
a/1891. 

,1893. 
a/1894. 

.1895. 
a/1897 . 
a/l33S . 

1903. 
a/1904 . 
"  1910. 


1913 
'1914 


a/6 
5 

3/6 

C 

5 

a/8 

Jo 
7 

a/S 
8 

a/10 

a/ll 
o 

r/13 
11 


€th911.   a/15 


14 
c/16 


941 
123 
370 

755 
343 
456 
957 
445 
020 
941 
473 
674 
018 
4°  3 
476 
533 
896 
189 
851 
433 
509 
593 
156 
135 


,000  hal 
521 
983 
215 
257 
644 
332 
481 
576 
339 
529 
770 
944 
815 
870 
357 
035 
208 
726- 
575 
180 
579 
058 
070 
522 
807 


2 

a/2 

Bj  Z 

a/3 
a/4 

a/* 

A 

4 

dp 

a/5 

a/7 

5 

fji 

5 

al8 
0 

q 


Per  cent  exports 
were  of  production 

per  cent 


64.0 
aj  58 .2 

73.6 
ay  62. 1 
a/s3.3 
a/59.1 

63.3 
a/65.8 

67 . 3 
pj  61.5 

58.7 
2j  oc  ,<o 
a/57.0 
a/65 .1 

71.6 
a/74.2 

72.8 
a/ '70. 9 
a/67. 7 

50.7 
aj  54.6 

69.5 
3/70.5 

67.3 
2/54.6 


Division  of  Statistical  raid  Historical  Kcscrrch 
-/  Indicates  year  of  record  crop. 
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World  production,  consmiptibn  and  carryover  1909-10  to  1925-26 


Production 

Carryover  c/ 

at  end  of  sea- 
son 

Year 

 :  :  

Estimated.' world  ; 
total  excl.  China' 

.  China  ■  •.  .  : 

Consumption  b/ 

:  1,000  "bales 

1,000  "bales  ■ ; 

1,000 

"bales 

1,000  Dales 

IS 09-10  .  . ,  .  v  , ,. . 

,.-.'•           16,793  ■ 

-  — 

§:/ 

18,321. 

4 , 732  "  ] 

IS  10^- 11  . . ,  • 

18,456  : 

— 

*/ 

13,013 

.  4,345 

1911-12  ...„...,.» 

21,986 

— 

1/: 

20,587 

6  ,309  .  I 

1912-13  ....  *  ,  ...  . 

21,189 

— 

21,542 

6,463  jj 

l91o-14  .......... 

'  22 , 345 

--  . 

*/ 

21,223 

7,519 

•1 9 j-4—  15  .......... 

* .  V:  .  .  '  24 , 270    ' ; 

1/ 
*/ 

19,761 

8 , 552 

Lb  I'd- 16  

17,750 

— 

(OX  ,  U  X  X 

5,379  % 

1916-17  » .  , .-, 

... 18,371  ' 

1 , 534 

<_/■ 

20,180 

4,477  || 

191.7-18  

• .  m   ■  17,655 

■  •.  2,092  . 

1/ 

17,701 

4,163  j 

1918-19   

17,625 

-  "3,053 

1.  D  ,  r?  1 U 

i            5,336  , 

1919-20  

18,732 

2 , 599 

-v 

19,300 

5 , 770  II 

1920-21.  

. . J  ."  19,101 

•:  .1,883. 

16,905 

6,530 

1921-22  .......... 

7     "  '                ~!  S  Q?P 
•  »  » i                   xO  ,  ^ 

1    f^l  "7  ' 
i  i  O  X  f 

19,990 

'             7  102  ' ■ 

iS22—  <o3  .  . . 

. 15,982 

2,318 

f 

21 ,325 

"  6,103  II 

1923-24   

17,607 

1,983 

e/ 

19,982 

6 ,137 11 

1924-25 

22,621 

2,179.  . 

£/ 

22,640 

6 , 332  j  ,j 

1925-26  ......  

25,786  ! 

2,114 

£/£/ 

24,681 

7,6G5|| 

sources:  World  production,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Official 
sources  where  available.     Consumption  from  the  Bureau,  of  the  Census.  Carryover 
from  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,     a/  Bales  of  478  pounds  net.  b/  Includes 
iinters.  cJ  Visible  and  invisible  supply  as  estimated  by  tie  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,     Bales  of  500  pounds  net.  d/  Bales  of  500  pounds  net.  e/  Bales  of  478 
pounds  except  American  which  are • in  running  bales,  f/  International  Federation  of 
Master  Cotton  Spinners'  estimate,  in  running  bales. 
25  was  23,234,000  running  bales. 


The  Federation  figure,  for  1924? 


Cotton  Supply  and  Distribution  in  the  United  States 

The  most  significant  factors  to  be  noted  in  the  table  on  page  624.  are: 
(1)  The  expansion  of  production  under  boll' weevil  conditions  from  1321  to  date,", 
and. (2)  The  upward  trend  in  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

it  is  of  interest'  to  note  that  the  large  crop  of  last  year  was  only  slightly'1 
larger  than  the  crops  of  1911  and  1314  (excluding  Iinters)..     The  recovery  from  boll 
weevil  carnage  has  until  this  year,  therefore,  been  only  a  recovery  to  pre-war  levels- 
Qi  production.     This  year's  larger  crop  has  about  reached  the  trend  of  pre-wa:.  prcnM 
auction,  if  it  had  continued  at  the  pre-war  ra„te  up  to  the  present.     The  recovery  in 
cotton  production  has  been  due  to  some  extent  to  better  yield  per  acre  but  largely 
to  the  expansion  of  acreage.     The  areaas  estimated  for  the  season  1325-25  was 
16:,.  544.000  acres  more  than  the  comparatively  small  acreage  in  1921-22  and  11,901,000 
acres  larger  than  the  pre-war  average,  '  The  yield  per  acre,  although  below  the  pre- 1 
war  average  of  182  pounds  for  1909-13,  has  increased  steadily  since  1921  (except 
1993)  and  reached  167  pounds  in  1925,  compared  with  124  pounds  in  1921.     The  increase 
in  yield  per  acre  the  past  5  years  over  the  low  point  of  1921  is  large  compared  wit™ 
previous  upward  movements  during  the  boll  weevil  period,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
growers  have  to  some  extent  met  the  menace  of  the  boll  weevil  and  that  better  yields 
may  be  expected  in  the  future. 
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The  increase  in  domestic  consumption  ir.  the  United  States  has,  to  some 
extent,  absorbed  the  incrcasca  production.    In  the  first  five  years  shorn  in 
the  table  referred  to,  consumption  in  the  United  States  averaged  about 
5,000,000  bales.    In  the  past  five  years  it  has  averaged  5,000,000  hales.  ITot 
only  has  consumption  of  cotton  increased  rrith  the  normal  growth  of  population 
"cut  it  has  exceeded  this  rate,  the  tiend  in  per  capita  consumption  being 
steadily  upward  from  1830  to  1916  and  it  has  since  remained  at  a  high  level, 
in  contrast  to  the  per  capita  consumption  of  rool  which  has  been  maintained 
at  a  fainy  constant  rate. 

The  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  has  been  due  to  ner 
industrial  uses  of  cotton,  and  to  larger  exports  of  cotton  manufactures. 
The  period  of  greatest  consumption  was  in  the  war  period  when  the  textiles 
of  European  countries  -'ere  practically  excluded  from  our  markets  and  re  had 
little  co:.-petition  in  South  American  countries.    This  period  should  be  con- 
sidered abnormal,  as  were  many  other  effects  of  the  war.    Statistics  on  ex- 
ports of  cotton  cloth  for  the  prc-rar  period  arc  not  comparable  rith  recent 
years,  since  they  rrere  formerly  reported  in  running  yards  and  arc  nor:  in 
square  yards.    But  figures  for  value,  after  adjusting  for  changes  in  the  price 
level,  show  a  decrease  in  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  for  1925-25  over  the 
pre-r/ar  average,  while  exports  are  lh  times  as  large,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  table: 


CCI.C"  ::a::^ACTjBI3:  Deflated  values  of  United  States  imports  and  exports 


Item  ; 

I  Average 

:         1910-14  ; 

;  Average 
1S23-25 

:  For  cent  of 
:       pre— war 

Dollars 

:  Dollars 

Per  cent 

Inserts 

l  53,739,000 

45,733,000  : 

:         45,690,000  : 
:  72,355,000 

;  67.8 
:  158.0 

values  as  shorn  in  the  "Commoice  Yearbook"  ,  1925  deflated  by  dividing 
by  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  cloths  and  clothing  as  computed  "by 
the  3urcau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1910-14  fiscal  years,  1923-25  calendar 
years.    Figures  include  all  principal  classes  of  cotton  manufacture. 


The  significant  fact  is  that  re  arc  on  a  nor  level  of  consumption,  the 
stability  of  which  for  the  last  few  years  indicates  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
of  about  a  million  bales  above  prc-rar  average,  end  this  is  rlso  indicative  of 
a  continued  uprerd  tendency.    Figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Association  of 
OOtton  Textile  Merchants  of  her:  York  show  that  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
manufacturing  census  the  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  United  States  f-r  cotton 
is  about  5  times  as  much  ->s  for  rool  ens,  almost  3  times  as  muck  as  for  v-orsteds 
and  2j  times  as  much  as  for  silks,  or  the  expenditure  per  person  for  cotton 
goods  is  more  than  for  all  three  of  these  other  textiles  combined. ' 
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COTTON:     Supply  and  Distribution  in  the  United  States. 

(Running  bales  e:ccept  round  bales  as  half -bales. 
Linters  included  1905-06  to  1912-13,  inclusive,  but  e;i- 
 eluded  1915-14  to  date.     Imports  in  500- lb.  bales,)* 


Year 


Stocks 
cn  hand 
beginning 


Winnings 


Net  imports' 
equivalent 
500~lb. 


1000  halflQ 

xuuu  uaies 

1  r\r\r\   v  ~  i  ^  _. 

,  1000 

bales 

1000 

bales 

1000  bales 

1905-06 

10 ,  r<db 

:  133 

:  12 

,794 

4 

909 

6,763 

1906-07 

lo , oOD 

203 

14 

,  857 

4 

985 

8,503 

1907-08 

J.  ,  JxO 

xx  ,  Otdb 

:  12 

982 

4 

539 

7,573 

1908-09 

J-  ,  COO 

;  16o 

;  14 

,  833 

5 

,241 

8,574 

1909-10 

1  ,  *±04i: 

x(J  ,  OGO 

"If — 1 

151 

:  12 

021 

j. 

,799 

6 , 339 

1910-11 

1  ,  \JhX) 

xx , b66 

231 

:  13 

,237 

4 

,705 

7, 781 

1911-12 

'!  WR 

16 , 105 

229 

i  17 

,  713 

5 

368 

10 , 682 

l              l  " "    b!m  t^J 

1  777 

-*•  t   1    i  ( 

1  ^1  no  t 

X'i  ,  Uj  x 

one 

lb 

,  05o 

tr 
D 

,  rob 

o  ,  oOl 

1913-14 

1,5X1 

13,983 

266 

'  15 

,750 

5 

,577 

8,655 

1914-15 

1,366 

15,906 

364 

;  17 

,635 

5 

597 

8,323 

1915-16 

3,936 

11,068 

421 

1  15 

,425 

6 

,398  ■ 

5,896 

1916-17 

3,140 

11,364 

288 

:  14 

792 

6 

,789 

5,303 

1917-18 

2 , 720 

11,248 

217 

:  14 

185 

6 

,566 

4,288 

1918-19 

3,450 

11,906 

197 

15 

553 

5 

766 

5,592 

1919-20 

4,287 

XX  5  OwJ 

883 

16 

t295 

6 

,420 

6,545 

1920-21 

3 , 563 

13,271 

.  211 

17 

045 

A 
*± 

893 

5,673 

1921-22 

6,590 

7,978 

352 

.14. 

920 

5 

910 

6,184 

1922-23 

2 , 832 

9,729 

450 

13 

011 

6 

666 

4,823 

1923-24 

2,325 

10,17i 

272 

12, 

758 

5 

681 

5,656 

1924-25 

1,556 

13,779 

303 

15, 

638 

6 

193 

8,005 

1925-26 

1,610 

16,009 

315 

17, 

934 

6 

451 

8,050 

1926-27 

b/  3.543 

Sources: 
Stocks , 
Ginnings , 
Net  imports, 


iureau  of 


Consumption, 
Exports, 


Census , 
ii 


Aggregate 
supply 


Con- 
sumption 


Exports 


"Cotton  Production  &  Distribution",  1919-20  &  fi\ 

"  No. 158, pp. 5  &  49. 

"  "    p. 49  Ec  press 

release. 

"  "    p. 27  &  press 

release. 

"        1924-25  and  previous 
dates. 

*  No  statistics  ore  available  for  linters  (except  production  and  consumption) 
prior  to  1912.     Linter  production  was  small  in  the  earl-  period  compared  with 
recent  years.     Figures  in  running  bales  since  part  of  series  not  available  in 
478- lb.  equivalents,     a/  Includes  foreign  cotton,     b/  Preliminary. 
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Relation  between  gggglies  of  cotton,  prices,  consumption 
during  the  gear  and  carryover  ::i.ice  1520 . 

The  data  on  world  stocks  of  cotton,  visible  and  invisible,  give 
a  basis  for  estimating  the  total  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the 
season  (August  to  July  inclusive)  and  the  relation  of  total  supplies  to 
prices  for  the  season.     The  following  table  shows  the  production,  carr3r- 
over,  supply  and  the  consumption  of  cotton  for  each  year  since  1S20  and 
the  average  price  for  the  season  at  New  Orleans  with  prices  adjusted  to 
a  constant  price  level  of  150. 


COTTON:    Production  and  world  consumption  of  American  lint, 

1S20  to  1926.  - 


"world 

Average  price 

Carryover 

for  season  - 

:    U.  S, 

visible 

Supply 

Consumed 

New  Orleans 

Crop  year 

production 

and 

•  for 

during 

spot       ,  . 

invisible 

a/___ 

season 

season 

middling  El- 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Cents  T3er  lb. 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1920-21  

13,440 

6,052 

19,492 

10,156 

14.15 

1921-22  

7,954 

9 , 536 

17,290 

11,994 

18.87 

1922—23 • • • . . 

9,762 

5,295 

15,053 

11,762 

25.12 

1923-24  

10,140 

3,296 

15,455 

10,446 

50.28 

1924-25  

13,628 

2,990 

15,618 

15,051 

25.46 

1925-26  

16,104 

5,567 

19,571 

15,941 

13.97 

1926-27  

cj  17,454 

5,730 

23,184 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Aug.  28,  1926. 
b/  Weighted  price  August  to  July  deflated  to  price  level  of  150  (1913= 
IOC),  using  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  index  of  all 


commodities. 
cj  Crop  estimate  for  October  15,  1926. 


Comparing  the  data  for  supply,  consumption  and  carryover  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  the  price  for  the  seasrn  there  seems  to  be  a  very 
considerably  degree  of  regularity  in  these  relations  for  the  years  Shown, 
Thus,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  page         there  is  a  rather  close  relation- 
ship between  the  total  supply  of  cotton  and  the  average  price  for  the  season. 
Ignoring  1920  and  1921  on  account  of  the  very  disturbed  business  conditions 
of  those  years,  a  curve  can  be  drawn  through  the  dots  representing  the 
other  years  and  hit  almost  every  one  of  them.     Tnis  curve  showing  the 
average  price  received  for  varying  supplies  during  the  post-war  period 
agrees  with  a  similar  study  of  prewar  conditions  in  showing  that  as  the 
size  of  the  crop  increases  the  price  decreases  in  a  relatively  greater  pro- 
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portion  so  that  the-  larger  the  crop  the  loss  the  total  valve  of  the  avail- 
able supply. 

Fig.  2,  page   629  shows  the  relation  "between  the  average  price  for 
the  season  and  the  quantity  consumed  during  that  season.    Here  again  the 
low  demand  during  1920  and  1921  is  quite  apparent.    The  other,  four  years 
give  some  basis  for  draeing  a  curve  showing  the  relation  between  price  and 
consumption  during  the  year.    Similar  data  for  the  , prewar  years  shew  that 
world ^consumption  rarely  varies  more1 than  5$  either  way  from  the  trend 
regardless  of  how  high  or  how  low  prices  go  and  gives  the  justification 
for  drawing  in  the  curve  with  the  shape  shown.    This  curve  chows'  that  when 
cotton  prices  fall  below  20  cents  there  is  only  a  slight  further  increase 
in  consumption  but  that  between  20  and  30  cents  given "changes  in  prices 
give  relatively  great  changes  in  consumption. 

In  Pig.  3,  VagQ  620)  there  appears  the  relation  between  the  price 
during  the  season  and  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  -  the  season.    Bather  sur- 
prisingly, all  of  the  pos^-war  years  appear  to  lie  along  the  sane  curve. 
However,  from  Pig.  2  it  is  evident. that  consumption  in  1920  was  not  as  great 
as  it  should  have  been  for  the  prevailing  price.    Had  it  been  greater  the 
carryover  would  have  been  smaller  then  it  was.    For  this  reason,  in  draw- 
ing in  a  curve  to  represent  the  apparent  relation  between  price  and  carry- 
over the  line  has  been  dropped  somewhat  below  the  1920  data. 

Pig.  2  and  3  disclose  the  interesting  fact  that  the  demand  'for  cotton 
when  prices  fall  below  20  cents  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  demand  for 
storage  or  carryover  purposes.    As  already  noted,  declines  in  prices  below  20 
cents  have  only  a  very  slight  effect  upon  consumption  during  the  year,  is 
shown  in  Pig.  3,  however,  it  is  below  this. point  that  declines  in  price  have 
the  greatest  effect  upon  carryover.    It  appears  that  no" matter 'how  high  prices 
go  a  carryover  of  around  3,000,000  bales  is  required  for  reserves.    As  prices 
drop,  slightly  more- is  taken  off  for  storage  purposes,    TZhen  prices  begin  to 
go  below  20  cents,  however,  the  carryover  demand* becomes  very" much  larger  and 
at  prices  below  15  cents  the  quantity  held  over  for  the  next  season  becomes 
nearly  as  largo  as  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  season. 

These  figures  arc  but  very  rough  indications  of  the  real  relation 
between  supplies,  prices  and  consumption.     It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that 
in  years  of  very  active  business  such  as  1925  prices  and    consumption  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  they  would  be  in  years  of  smaller  supplies 
but^with  lower  business  activity.    In  the  prewar  period  changes  in  business 
activity  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  both  .the  price  and  consumption  of 
cotton.  ...  . 

Using  these  charts  merely  as  rough  indications  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations,  however,  it  is  possible  to  make  approximate  estimates  of 
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how  a  given  course  of  action  with  regard  to  removing  a  part  of  this  year's 
supply  of  cotton  from  the  market  is  likely  to  effect  supply  and  prices 
during  this  season  and  next  season.     Thus,  for  example,  removing  part  of 
this  year's  supply  will  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  somewhat  towards 
the  point  that  they  7/culd  have  "been  had  that  much  less  been  produced. 
Jig.  1  may  be  used  to  determine  roughly  what  this  price  would  have  been. 
Fig.  3  may  then  be  used  to  estimate  ho?/  much  cotton  the  trade  is  likely 
to  carry  over  into  next  season  for  a  given  price  prevailing  during  this 
season.    Thus,  for  example,  the  chert  shows  that  if  the  price  averages 
about  13  cents  for  the  season  the  most  probable  carryover  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  9,000,000  bales. 

Having  such  an  estimate  of  the  carryover  at  the  beginning  cf 
next  season  it  would  then  be  possible  to  estimate  what  the  average  price 
for  the  season  might  be  for  any  given  production  which  is  assumed.  Thus 
if  12,000,000  bales  arc  produced  next  season,  and  a  carryover  of  9,000,000 
boles  is  indicated  from  this  season  the  available  supply  for  the  next 
season  would  be  21,000,000  million  bales.     Jig.  1  could  then  be  used  to 
estimate  the  price  at  which  this  supply  would  be  likely  to  sell  assuming 
that  the  general-  level  of  prices  and  the  activity  of  business  remains 
approximately  the  same  as  it  has  been  during  the  1S2E-2G  season. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  toll  exactly  what  effect  withdrawing 
a  given  quantity  of  cotton  from  the  market  will  have  upon  price  during  a 
season.     It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  figures  shown  that  there  is  much  r.^  *e 
cotton  available  than  is  needed  for  spinning  during  the  current  year.  The 
question  may  be  asked  whether,  if  cotton  were  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
held  in  the  hands  of  individuals  without  any  guar  ant  t^e  as  to  when  or  how  it 
would  be  sold;  the  witndrawal  of  that  amount  would  have  as  great  an  effect 
upon  price  as  would  the  purchase  cf  an  equal  amount  by  a  single  organization 
with  a  formal  guarantee  that  it  would  not  be   .  o"d  until  at  least  after  the 
next  crop  has  been  harvested.     Over  half  of  the  'cotton  usual?  1"  leaves  the 
farmers1  hands  before  the  end  of  November  so  that  to  affect  very  materially 
the  results  to  producers  this  year,  measures  will  need  to  be  put  into  effect 
rapidly  and  energetically. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  WORLD  SUPPLIES  OF 


^    i  \  ' mmiC£S  COTTON  AND  AVERAGE  TRICE  FOR 

Spot        •    :  >  ;:  :  \ 

Price  22v  THE  SEASON. 

of         25     /  -   -  f       N-N  -     -  -"   — -  -t   - 

Middling  ■ .  j  .  •  ^24 
Cotton           '  ,'  ••  .  Apparent  relation 

&t  between  supply  and  price 

New  .  ■]  "  . 

Orleans ,  •  .\.:.         -  '  \ 

^fst  20.'--'    -  •  -  ...^ 

,-.  to  •    •      :  •;•    ,  21  >■  ^  25 


c. 


Cents  ;  \ 

Pound        '  v;,       .  (prices  deflated  to  present,  * 

price-level,  using  B.L.S. 
index  of  wholesale  prices.) 


10;:; -  f        .     1  d  -U" 

12  -  14  15  18  20  '  22 

.      •  Millions  of  Bales 

World  sapply  of  American  cotton.-'    (Visible  and  invisible 
Aug .  1 ,  p  Ins  •  new  cr  op . ) 

Figure  1.     In  1920  and  1921  the  price  was  lower  than  usual  for  the 
supply  then  available,  due  to  the  very  disorganized  state  of  industry  through 
out  the  world,  and  the  resulting  low  level  of  demand.    The  relation  of  price 
to  supply  fron  1923  through  1925,  however,  appears  to  have  been  quite  regular 

From  1900  to  1913  there  was  a  somewhat  similar  relation  of  price  to 
supply.    Botn  supply  and  price  were  moving  upward  through  that  period,  but 
whenever  the  supply  was  above  trend,  the  price  was  usually  below  trend,  and 
vice  versa.    For  the  average  of  the  pre-war  period,  price  decreased  about  2^ 
below  trend  for  each  increase  of  \Jo  above  trend  in  supply.    During  years  of 
unusua.lly  good  business,  however,  as  in  1905  and  '06,  or  in  1913,  the  price 
was  from  3  to  5fo  higher  than  it  would  normally  have  been  for  the  existing 
supplies.     The  crop  year  1925-26  has  been  one  of  unusually  good  business  con- 
ditions; should  the  next  year  of  two  be  somewhat  less  active,  that  might  have 
some  effect  upon  cotton  prices. 
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Millions  of  Pales  • 
T7crld  Consumption  of  American  Cottcn 


Figure  2.    Ihis"  figure  shows  how  much  lower  demand  was  in 
1920  and  1S21  than  in  other  recent  years  -  the  cotton  actually 
consumed  those  years  was  very  much  lower  than  it  was  other  years 
wlnn  the  price  was  about  the  sane. 

TThile  changes  in  cotton  prices  between  20  cents  and  33  cents 
apparently  nave  considerable  effect  upon  consumption,  decreases  belov7 
20  cents  cr  increases  above  30  cents  apparently  have  little  further 
effect.     This  hypothesis  is  borne  out  "by  the  data  f<J?  the  period  frem 
1900  to  1913.    During  that  period  world  consumption  of  all  cotton 
(separate  figures  for  American  cotton  are  not  available)  never  fell 
more  than  7%  below  the  trend  no  matter  hor  high  the  price  rent,  r.^r 
ever  increased  more  than  6^  above  the  trend,  even  in  years  of  very 
low  prices.     The  corresponding  figures  for  consumption  within  the 
United  States  are  from  10$  below  trend  to  1C$  above  trend.  Those 
data  show  that  demand  for  cotton  is  inelastic  beyond  these  limits,  and 
that  therefore  the  curves  put  on  each  end  of  the  curve  above  arc  probably 
some  indication  of  the  true  relation. 

In  years  of  very  active  business,  however,  consumption  is  usually 
somewhat  higher  than  would  be  expected  from  the  price,  and  in  years  of 
very  poor  business  the  reverse  is  true.    Thus  with  an  average  price  in  191 
and  active  business,  5?o  above  trend  was  consumed,  while  in  1907,  with  just 
as  high  a  price  relatively,  but  poor  business,  consumption  was  2^bclor  trc 
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Spot  Price 
.  T   of  .  . 
Middling 
Cotton  at 
New  Orleans 
August 
to  July- 
Cents  per 
round 


RELATION  BETWEEN  PRICE  OP       \  ■' 
COTTON  AND  CARRYOVER  INTO  NEXT 
..SEASON  (dates  are  of  cross  for  which 
.    price,  .is  used)  .  •; 


•-.«..'  •'  .->.;:■■  Millions  of  Bales 
World  carryover,  visible  and  invisible,  at 
,        .  end  of  season. 

Figure  3.    As  is  shown  here,  cotton  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season 
depend  largely  on  the- price  of  cotton  during  that  season,    when  the  price 
drops  below  25  cents  (in  terms  of  the  -resent  level)  there  are  very  great 
increases  in  carryover  for  further  declines  in  price.    Above  25  cents,  how- 
ever, the  price  of  cotton  apparently  does  not  have  much  effect  upon  stocks, 
the  carryover  at  .30  cents  being  almost  as  large  as  at  25. 

The  years  from  1900  to  1913  show  the  same  sort  of  relation  between 
cotton  prices  and  carryover,  years  .of .high  prices  showing  very  low  stocks 
at  the  end  and  years  of  low  -prices  showing  'large,  increases  in  stocks. 

Since  there  is  very  little  expansion  in  cotton  consumption  when  the 
price  falls  below  20  cents,  beyond  that  point  nearly. all  of  the  increase  in 
supply  has  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  willing  to  hold  it  over  till  the 
next  season.     It  is  the  elasticity  of  the  demand  for  storing  cotton  at  low 
prices  which  enables,  the  market  to  absorb  very  large  crops,    fere  the  demand 
dependent  solely  upon  consumption,  prices  in  years  of  large  crops  would  go 
'even- lower  than  they  do.  .      .  V 
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United  States  cotton  exoorts 


Net  exports  of  raw  cooron  from  the  United  States  vrere  22.2  per  cent 
higher  for  the  period' July-September  1926  than  for  the  sane 'period -last. year. 

■  Lot:  stocks  and  falling  rav/  cotton  prices,  together  with  somev/hat  improved 
industrial  conditions  in  many  important  consigning  countries,  have  accotmted 
for  the  larger  volume  of  business,  although  there  is  evidence  to  shorz  that  a 
period  of  lor;  prices  is  utilized  to  build  up  stocks  rather  than  to  make  acre 

-than  the  noraal  amount  of  consumers*  goods.    Practically  all  consuming  coun- 
tries are  buying  more  American  cotton;  with  outstanding  increases  noted  for 
Russia,  Italy  and  Japan.  -  • 

COTTON,  UNMANUFACTURED:    Exports  froa  the  United  States  by  countries, 

July- September,  1925  and  1926 


(Bales  of  5C0  pounds  gross) 


Country  to  which 
exported 


LONG  AND  SHORT  STAPLE: 

Germany  : 

United  Kingdom  : 

France    j 

Soviet  Russia  in  Eur 

ope   

Italy  j 

•Soain  \  •-.  j 


July- Sep teaber 
1925  1925 


Bales 
407,459 
255,487 
122,253 


22,214 


105,422 
98,408 
54,468 

Belgium   .  :  26,271 

Netherlands  

oiler  Europe; ;  1 '. : ' 
Total  Europe. .  . 

Canada  

Japan   

China  

Other  countries  . . 

Total  exports . . 
Total  imports  a/, . 


Bales 
452,07? 
605,374 
152,975 

177,848 
145,655 
.41.553 
42,259 
16,349 

— 1!4§ 


Bales 
256,214 
139,743 
67,020 


1925 


Bales 
275,927 
190,508 

73,497 


September ,  1925 
 Short 


Tbng 
staple 


37,550  66,119 
47,599  53,017 
37,174  ;  22  960 
15,279  :  15,669 
19,855  .  10,547 


25,951  30,434 
!    135,077    :  161,622 
20,9^1 


1,413 

 ISO. 


J      35,393  :  .35,933 

Total  reexport s.  a/.  .        3,803  :  3,856 

Net  exports    1,270,773  '1,553,559 

L INTERS: 

Germany  ,        2,582  .  13,475 

United  Kingdom  :        2,075  j  2,594 

Erance  \        ltol2  2,444 

Other  Europe.  ......  \  _1  Jl-46  ;    -  1_,?51 

Total  Europe.  ..  .  [  7,615  20.454" 

Canada   ;        1,255       '  3.27T 


Otker  countries 
T5Jial__exp.ox±^ 


23,792_ 


1^,020  12,099 
66,362  :  73,621 
1,217-  5,469 
>y-.  170.:  ^SST, 


775,802  82SJ072_ 
15,817  n.0,467 
1,178:  1,240 
751,163  815,845 


63 
263 
671 

329 


3,191 

329 
434 
374 


Bales 
25,383 
51 , 357 
17,883 

0 

6,959 
1,365 
2,142 
1,638 

 in 


111,853 


1,326:  4,328_ 
~  59'9~TT,2^""" 

5:  20 
179*301  57592" 


staple 


Bales 
349, 959 
139,151 

55.6K- 

65,119 
46,053 
21,594 
13,527 
8,909 

616,369 


714,219 


 -6-.S.57  _l_ 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  Of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
£/  Bales  of  473  pounds  net. 
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THE  "WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION,  CONT«D 

Changes  in  world  port  and  mill  cotton  stocks 

An  analysis  of  changes  in  the  world  port  and  mill  stocks  of  cotton  at  the 
end  of  each  season  since  1920-21,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  shows  that  "both 
port  stocks  and  mill  stocks  were  relatively  high  at  the  end  of  the  psst  year, 
although  port  stocks  were  low  compared  with  the  high  figrcre  for  the  end  of  the 
1920-21  season.    There  has  been  some  accumulation  of  both  port  and  mill  stocks 
during  the  last  two  years  since  the  years  1922-23  and  1923-24  when  all  stocks  were 
low.    Since  1920-21,  when  port  and  mill  stocks  were  about  equal,  the  ratio  of 
mills  stocks  to  port  stocks  has  "been  consistently  around  2  to  1. 


■  I 

COTTON:    Relative  change  in  world  port  stocks  and  mill  stocks  on 

August  1,  1921  -  1926 

(In  running  bales) 


Stocks 

1921 

1922 

1923 

'  1924 

1925 

1926 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hales 

"bales 

bales 

"bales 

"bales 

bales 

European  port  stocks  a/  . . 

,  1,759 

1,315 

635 

763 

977 

1,274 

1,153 

968 

502 

654 

598 

525 

Stocks  in  U.  S.  ports   

1,303 

439 

182 

223 

211 

510 

264 

220 

136 

51 

55 

205 

4,479  ' 

2,942 

1,455 

1,691 

1,841 

2,514 

World  mill  stocks  c/  

4,488 

5,068 

3,872 

3,574 

4,267 

4,498 

a/  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Barcelona, 
Genoa,  Ghent,  Antwerp.      b/  Port  stocks  taken  from  "Commercian  and  Financial 
Chronicle".         c/  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners1  and 
Manufacturers11  Association. 
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COTTON:    Wbrld  visible  supply  and  mill  stocks  on  August  1,  1924,  1925 
:  •         end  1325.    (In"  running  bales) 


Item 


:  Sug-  1,  :AUg.  1 , 

:  &v.g.  1, 

- »  jL  j  < 

Aug .  1 , : 

:  1924    :  1^25 

:  1936 

:  1924 

1  ?25  : 

1936  : 

:  1.SGG  :.,li.COQ.. 

:  ,l,w00 

•  :.;c:o  . 

.1,000  : 

1,000  : 

:  bales  :  1  ales 

t  s  Les  , 

0  S  "*  &  *^ 

,  b  cC-  e  s 

:  bales  : 

Visible  supply- 

— ~- —  — — 

Estimated  by: 

"  C  emmet  .&  Einan .  Chron . 

:       .935:  1,1.13 

:  2  ,284 

2,190  , 

.  2,343  . 

,  3,536  : 

"He-  Orleans  Gotten  Sz-- 

change  (Hester) 

.  924:  1,105 

:  2,076". 

.  2,168  . 

:  2,325  . 

.  3,501  : 

"M.Y.Cotton  Exchange  ; 

:.      933:  1,125 

:  2,279  : 

.  8,148 

2,233  ; 

3,669  : 

Average  of  above  estimates 

1.115 

,  3  ,  2  J.  3 

.  2,176 

:  2,339 

.  3,619  : 

Mill  stocks  a/  ■„ , 

1, 327:  1.833  : 

:  .1*369  ; 

;  3,574 

i  4,267  . 

:  4,498  : 

Total  mill  stocks  and          : :             ;         •  « 

average  of  visible  supply  ; 

estimates  ; 

2,259:  2,943  , 

TOO 

5,750  : 

5,586 

.  8,117  : 

TTorld  Visible  &  Invisible  : 

Supply  estimated  by  Cem.A  ; 

Jin. Chron  «  .  ; 

b/2,9P0;'b/3!,568; 

b/5,750; 

5,137 

:  6,932 

:  7,565  : 

j?/  Kill  ztc  rks  from  International  Cotton  Federation, 
b/  Incomplete  for  Invisible  Supply. 


Improvement  noted  in  Ejaropega  textile  activity 

The  demand  situation  for  cotton  in  central  and  northern  Europe  Was  dis- 
tinctly stronger  during  the  first  iro  weeks  in  October.    Some  8    a/  countries, 
including  most  of  the  important  cot  con  mill  centers,  reoort  definite  ircreases 
in  spinning  activity,  and  advance  orders  during  September  and  early  October. 
Reports  from  8    b/    other  countries,  most  of  them  of  secondary  importance  in 
the  textile  xrade,  report  either  no  improvement  or  further  depression. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of  relatively  improved  activity 
is  that  of  Poland,  r.hose  improvement  has  been  fclow  and  partly  seasonal,  but 
the  situation  is  considerably  better  then  at  this  time  last  year*.    The  recent 
activity  in  Germany  is  also  pertly  seasonal.    It  scorns  likely,  hovever,  that 
the  German  textile  industry  will  continue  in  a  better  position,    "he  outlook 
is  better  also  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.    Hungary  appears  to  be  enjoying 
a  slou  but  general  improvement  in  the  economic  situation.    Russia  is  rep  or  ted 
as  buying  mill  equipment  and  raw  material,  but  holding  spinning  in  chock 

a/  United  Kingdom,  ^ermany,  Fiance,  Poland,  Ccccho  .Slovakia,  — 
and  Greece. 

b/  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
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until  cotton  stocks  are  felt  to  be  adequate.     In  most  continental  countries 
the  raw  cotton  price  situation  has  had  some  effect,  and  while  that  factor 
alone  as  yet  cannot  "be  made  responsible  for  increased  mill  activity,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  the  lower  price  level,  together  with 
somewhat  greater  commercial  activity  in  other  lines,  has  strengthened  tex- 
tiles materially.     In  Great  Britain,  mills  in  the  American  section  have  re- 
turned to  the  24-hour  week,  but  the  fuel  situation  continues  to  retard 
spinning. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  British  coal  situation  on  tex- 
tile activity  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  of  considerable  significance. 
In  Great  Britain  the  comparative  scarcity  and  expense  of  coal  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  hindering  mill  activity  and  maintaining  operating  costs 
at  relatively  high  levels.     The  shortage  of  ocean,  tonnage  created  by  the 
demands  of  the  coal  carrying  trade  have  raised  rates  on  American  cotton  out 
of  New  York  from  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  October  1,  1926  to  40  cents  on 
November  2,  and  the  rate  out  of  New  Orleans  from  48.5  cents  to  59  cents  over 
the  same  period.     Although  the  price  situation  continues  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  foreign  consumers  than  in  any  year  since  1921,  the  increased  rates 
have  offset  to  some  extent  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
accrue  to  all  European  cotton  mills  through  the  drop  in  raw  cotton  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  considerable  industrial  and  commercial  activity  during 
the  past  5  months  in  continental  countries  has  been  frequently  attributed 
to  the  increased  output  of  coal  for  export.     It  is  conceivable  that  conti- 
nental textile  mills  have  shared  indirectly  in  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  mining  couimunities. 

The  British  coal  strike  is  now  in  its  seventh  month,  and  may  well 
run  into  the  new  year,  according  to  E.  A.  Foley,  American  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner at '.^London.     There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
returning  to  the  mines,  but  the  total  number  now  at  work  isc estimated  at 
only  230,603  as  compared  with  a  normal  employment  of  1,107,129. 

In. the  meantime,  the  accumulated  supplies  of  coal  are  being  rapidly 
consumed.     With  a  normal  production  of  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons  a  week, 
the  present  production  is  just  reaching  1,000,000  tons.     This  is  supple- 
mented by  a  weekly  import  of  1,000,000  tons  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Continent.     Charterings  of  ships  for  foreign  coal  cargoes  is  now  running 
beyond  the  first  of  January.  .  It  is  estimated  that  even  if  the  miners 
should  immediately  return  to  work  it  would  take  from  30  to  40  days  to  re- 
store normal  supplies. 

With  the  approach  of  winter  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  coal 
for  heating  and  lighting  and  prices  are  advancing  rapidly.    More  factories 
are  closing  down  and  unemployment . increased  45,000  in  the  week  ending  October 
9.     The  Board  of  Trade  reports  a  drop  in  imports  of  raw  material  of 
$25,000,000  in  September  as  compared  with  August  and  the  same  reports  indi- 
cate a  corresponding  drop  in  exports  of  cotton  goods  and  woolens. 
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great  Britain 

During  August  and  September, according  to  information  received  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  spinning  mills  were  operating  at  about  half  of 
normal  capacity  while  the  output  of  cloth  v/as  generally  placed  at  about  60 
per  cent  of  capacity.    At  a  meeting  on  September  28,  the  spinners  of  the 
American  section  (mills  using  American  cotton)  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  Short  Time  Committee  to  reduce  operations  to  one- third  of  capacity, 
working  one  week  out  of  three  to  begin  on  October  4.     This  decision  has  been 
rescinded,  however,  and  the  mills  have  returned  to  their  previous  schedule 
of  24  hours  a  week.     Daring  August  and  September  the  cotton  goods  market 
was  generally  quiet.     Merchants  were  cautious  in  making  their  purchases 
owing  to  declining  cotton  prices-  and  uncertainty  of  delivery  due  to  the  coal 
strike.    At  the  end  of  September  the  market  was  still  restricted  but  an 
encouraging  undercurrent  was  apparent,  and  the  demand  for  goods  was  feather 
fair. 

The  exports  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  eight  months  of  1926  "'ere 
300,000,000  yards  below  the  exports  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of 
1925,  and  283,000,000  yards  below  those  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1924. 
Sales  in  India  have  been  retarded  by  buyers  '.raiting  for  lower  prices  to 
result  from  the  production  situation.     The  monsoon  has  been  favorable,  how- 
ever, and  good  crops  are  expected  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  textiles. 
Dealers'  stocks  are  reported  as  low.     In  the  Chinese  markets,  however,  con- 
ditions have  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse.     Very  little  cotton  goods  was 
shipped  inland  from  the  seaports  during  the  past  3  months  owing  to  the 
transport  irregularities  resulting  frcm  military  operations,  and  auction 
sales  at  Shanghai  were  suspended  during  the  last  2  weeks  of  September  and 
the  first  week  of  October. 

C-ermany  / 

The  situation  in  the  German  cotton  industry  has  continued  to  develop 
favorably  during  the  past  six  weeks,  according.. to  &,  C.  Hass,  American  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  at  Berlin.     The  activity  on  July  1  was  51  per  cent;  on 
August  I,  61  per  cent;  in  the  last  week  of  August,  70  per  cent;  in  the  second 
week  of  September,  75  per  cent;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  60  per  cent. 
There  are  indications  that  C-ermany  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  question 
of  disposing  of  the  large  American  cotton  crop.     Cotton  yarn  production  since 
March  has  been  as  follows: 

Month  I ,000  lbs. 
April  1926  31,967 
May  "  29,762 
June  "  33,059 
July  "  36,575 
August     "  41,887  .. 

The  favorable  development  is  due  principally  to  increased  domestic 
purchases,  but  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  export  businesc.  These 
facts  clearly  reflect  the  improvement  of  the  economic  situation  in  Germany 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  surrounding  countries. 
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The  improvement  has  been  particularly  large,  in  the  German  cotton 
weaving  industry  and  it  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  spinning  mill  ac- 
tivity mentioned  above  will  continue  to  show  some  rise.     The  cotton  weaving 
mills  are  said  to  be  working  5  to  6  days  a  week,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
unfilled  orders  up  to  December  and  even  later.     Stocks  of  this  industry  are 
practically  all  sold,  but  there  are  some  indications  that  the  recent  decline 
in  the  price  of  cotton  caused  a.  temporary  decrease  in  business  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  sellers  to  adjust  cotton  goods  prices  to  the  prices  of  raw 
cotton. 

Considering  the  general  situation  in  the  German  cotton  inudustry,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  steady  increase  in  mill  activity  has  resulted,  at 
least  partially,  from  seasonal  conditions.     It  should  not  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  development  will  continue  at  the  rate  experienced  in  recent  months 
There  has  been  genuine  improvement  in  the  domestic  market,  however,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  industry  will  hold  much  of  the  ground  gained. 

Market  reports  of  the  Bremer  Baumwoilborse  indicate  fairly  good  activ- 
ity in  the  sales  of  American  cotton  in  September  particularly  for  prompt  and 
near  deliveries*     Considerable  purchases  were  also  made,  toward  the  end  of 
September  and  early  October,  of  cotton  for  later  shipment.     It  is  the  general 
belief  that  the  cotton  business  will  be  stimulated  when  prices  of  raw  cotton 
reach  a  stable  level. 


The  table  below  shows  that  cotton  imports  into  Bremen  for  August  and 
September  were  108  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  oame  2  months  of  last  year 
while  exports  were  116  per  cent  of  the  1925  figure,     ©lose  figures  indicate 
somewhat  the  increased  textile  activity  of  other  European  countries  that  pur- 
chase raw  material  in  Germany.     There  is  no  indication,  however ,  of  the  voium 
of  business  done  in  cotton  imported  into  Germany  and  reexported  by  rail,  al- 
though purchases  by  such  countries  as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  must  largely 
come  overland  through  Germany  and  be  included  as  imports  into  that  country 
along  with  the  German  imports  for  domestic  consumption.     The  increased  -  export 
ing  and  domestic  consumption  have  kept  port  stocks  at  Bremen  below  the  i925 
figures.     As  reported  by  the  "Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle11,  Bremen 
stocks  of  cotton  from  all  sources  as  of  October  1  ana  29  were  55,00o  Dales 
and  164,000  bales,  respectively,  against  73,000  and  201,000  for  the  correspon 
ing  dates  of  last  year. 
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COTTON  (RA'T):     Bremen  trade,  September  1925  end  1926 
(in  running  bales) 


Kind 

I  m  p  o  r 

t  s 

September 
1926 

August  1,  1926 
.   to  Sent.  30.  1926 

September 
 1925:  

August  I,  1925 
to  Sept.  30,  1925 

American  . . 
Indian  .... 
Sundries  .  . 

1.56, 143 
912 
1_>122 

2ol,'--9S 
2,284 
2,723 

j.49 , 71 o 
596 
795 

lb  ( %c*QA 
1,037 
1,597 

Total 

_  138o  177_ 

J  206^503  

151,107 

 189*173  

E  a  p  o  r 

t  s 

American  . . 
Indian  .... 
Sundries  . . 

151,325 
961 
770 

;  274,095 
■  1,988 
2,037 

129, G 79 

%J  — 

299 

236,351 

801 
S98 

Total  . . . 

153,056 

278,120 

130,769 

233 ,030 

Sailing  for  Bremen,  end  of  September,  --v  out  230,000  bales. 


Czechoslo  vajriLa 

Slight  improvement  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  Czechoslovak! an  cotton 
spinning  industry.     The  factors  favoring  further  improvement,  as  submitted 
by  Mr.  Haas,  are: 

1.  Some  slight  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  in  Czecho- 

slovakia as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  states. 

2.  Some  increase  in  buying  activity  as  a  result  of  trade  opinion 

that  cotton  prices  have  about  reached  bottom. 

3.  Government  measures  aiming  at  promo ting  the  cotton  yarn  trade. 

4.  Czechoslovakia:!- Hungarian  most— favored- nation  agreement. 

The  unfavorable  factors  are: 

1.  Lov:  level  of  unfilled  orders. 

2.  The  very  slow  rate  of  inj rovemcnt  in  the  economic  situation. 

The  seasonal  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton  products  has  resulted 
in  a  slight  increase  in  the  cotton  spinners'  business  and  the  longer  time 
outlook  nov;  appears  somev/hat  more  promising.     The  improvement  is  not  to  be 
noticed  in  the  present  activity  of  the  spinning  mills,  but  rather  in  the 
tendency  toward  an  increased  volume  of  current  orders.     The  mill  activity, 
as  anticipated,  continues  very  unsatisfactory  with  some  slight  decline.  An 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  cotton  industry  has  also  t-aken  place.  In 
consequence  of  these  continued  difficulties  it  is  reported  that  the  textile 
industry  is  considering  adopting  more  efficient  production  and  marketing 
methods,  and  among  the  smaller  plants  the  question  of  concentration  is 
being  discussed. 
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Future  prospects  are  for  some  improvement;  it  is  expected  that  do- 
mestic demand  will  show  some  increase  and  that  yarn  exports  to  the  Danube 
market  will  continue  to  improve  along  with  some  small  increase  in  the  German 
yarn  takings.     The  prospects  for  the  export  of  cotton  goods,  however,  appear 
less  favorable.     The  decrease  in  the  cotton  goods  exports  to  the  Danube  mar- 
ket will  probably  continue  and  it  is  not  expected' that  the  export  to  Germany 
will  reach  any.  significant  size.     There  is  a  probability  of  an  increased  fin- 
ished goods  export  to  countries  other  than  Germany  and  the  Danube  states,  but 
this  would  probably  necessitate  a  shift  to  the  production  of  finer  qualities. 

The  development  of  the  weaving  industries  in  the  Danube  states,  par- 
ticularly in  Hungary  and  Rumania,  is  the  prime  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
Czechoslovakia^  cotton  goods  exports  in  this  direction.     It  is  not  probable 
that  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  Austria  Will  decline  further,  as  some  slight 
improvement  is  expected  in  the  Austrian  demand  situation.     The  advantages 
which  the  Austraian  textile  industries  received  under  the  Hungarian- Austrian 
commercial  treaty  now  apply  as  well  to  -Czechoslovakia  in  accordance  with  a 
provisional  Czechoslovakia^- Hungarian  most-favored-nation  treaty,  effective 
September  1,  1926.  .     ./ . : 

Leading  C zecho slovakian  cotton  trade  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  lower  prices  on  the  cotton  market  will  result  in  a.  favorable  business 
reaction.     The  downward  price  movement  has  not  been  conducive  to  buying  and 
it  is  believed  by  some  that  prices  have  now.  reached  the  'bottom.     In  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  demand  for  cotton  yarn  in  the  last  few  days  has  increased,  and 
it  is  expected  that  under- supplied  buyers  will  take  advantage  of  low  prices. 
The  C zecho slovakian  cotton  industry  has  lost  little  on  cotton  holdings  be- 
cause of  the  decrease  in  prices,  as  the  industry  was  largely  protected  by 
hedges  and  has  been  operating  under  a  hand-to-mouth  "buying  policy  during 
recent  months. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA:     Summary  of  developments  in  cotton  industry, 

1913  to  1926     :.     •"  :  . 


Date 

>  — , — _ 

Haw  cotton 
net  imports 

Cotton  yarn 
net  exports 

Est. prod.  C 

cotton  yarn: 
fabrics  : 

otton  yarn 
fabrics 

Est. domestic 
consumption 
cotton  yarn 
 Jfa.br  ics_  

1000  pounds 

1000  pounds 

1000  pounds' 

1000  pounds 

1000  pa-' a- 

1913 

. . . « i 

..... 

774 , 839 

22,046 

310,849  :' 

'  163',  140 

147 , 708 

1921 

415,092 

6,614 

171,959 

55,115 

116,844 

1922 

332,074 

35,274 

108,025  ; 

52,910 

55,115 

x  ^t-iO 

350,522 

22,046 

127,867  : 

55,115 

72 , 752 

1924 

483,830 

30,864 

180,777 

74,956 

105,821 

1925. 

« — »_ 

 645,699..__ 

 .50.,  7.0.6  

_^.22Z,Q24  ; 

 :3.7.*Q02  

 130^071  

1925 

Jan,- 

July 

364,359 

28,560 

127,867 

50,706 

77,161 

1926 

Jan.  - 

July 

272,116 

17,537 

'•'  99,207  j 

45,297 

52,910 

Dec 

rease 

1926 

44,092 

11,025 

'  ■    23,660   '  ! 

4,409 

24,251 
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Cotton  imports  in  August  were  relatively  lower  than  in  July.  Exports 
of.  cotton  yarn  during  the  seven  months  January- July  this  year  amounted  to 
only  934  carloads  of  10  metric  tons  as  compared  with  1493  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent.     Exports  of  cotton  yarn  fabrics 
during  the  same  period  were  2,190  and  2,350  carloads,  respectively,  a  de- 
crease of  7  per  cent. 

In  1921  raw  cotton  imports  reached  53  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  imports 
for  the  first  time.     This  was  during  the  "business  "boom  accompanying  the  in- 
flation.    After  the  deflation  crisis,  in  1924,  the  cotton  imports  amounted  to 
63  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  imports;  and  in  1925  to  83  per  cent,  the  highest 
figure  since  pre-war.     A  comparable  figure  for  the  first  seven  months  of  19.16 
is  about  63  per  cent,  as  in  1924,  which  v/as  not  a  bad  year.     The  situation, 
therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  too  pessimistically. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  1325  was  33  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  pre-war  consumption,  and  this  figure  has  decreased  to  6C  per 
cent  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1926.     The  decrease  in  domestic  consumption 
is  the  most  important  factor  affecting  mill  activity,  up  to  the  present.  The 
decreased  yarn  exports,  mentioned  above,  are  second  in  importance,  with  the 
lower  cotton  yarn  fabric  export  third. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  goods  concerns  Germany 
primarily  in  the  case  of  cotton  yarn,  and  the  Danube  countries  in  the  case  of 
cotton  goods.     Cotton  yarn  exports  to  the  Danube  countries  and  the  countries 
other  than  C-ermany  have  increased,  yet  from  the  Czecr.oslovakian  point  of  view 
this  cannot  be  considered  a  favorable  tendency,  as  it  indicates  increasing 
development  of  the  finished  cotton  goods  industries  in  these  countries.  The 
development  of  these  industries  is  also  indicated  by  a  15  per  cent  decrease 
in  the  expert  of  finished  goods  to  the  Danube  countries. 

Poland 

iir.  Haas  reports  ihat  the  Polish  cotton  industry  has  shown  steady,  althcu 
partly  seasonal,  improvement  since  July  ana  the  situation  is  generally  satisfac- 
tory.    Eeports  for  September  indicate  that  spindle  activity  is  only  slightly  be- 
low full  capacity.    Export  business  has  been  satisfactory  for  some  time  and 
recently  practically  all  indices  of  domestic  economic  conditions  have  indicated 
a  generally  favorable  development. 

The  upturn  in  business  is,  of  course,  probably  most  pronounced  in  the 
coal  industry,  as  a  result  of  the  English  strike,  both  production  and  exports 
having  increased  heavily,  reacning  the  1913  level  and  the  highest  point  since 
that  time  in  August  of  this  year.     The  wood  industry  and  ether  export  industries, 
however,  also  show  favorable  figures.     Polish  cotton  exports  have  been  going 
principally  to  Pumania,  the  Baltic  States,  China  and  India. 

The  currency  has  been  stable  for  practically  two  months  and  the  trade 
balance  continues  favorable.     Imports  are  running  at  an  unusually  low  level 
and  exports  are  increasing,  a  factor  tending  to  strengthen  the  currency 
position.     The  Polish  budget  has  been  balanced  for  the  past  two  months  with 
surpluses  sufficient  to  wipe  out  deficits  bach  to  April.     Tne  Dank  of  Poland 
has  also  increased  its  reserve  against  notes. 
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Tne. Austrain  situation  is  very-- similar  to.  that  of  Czechoslovakia,"  accord- 
ing .o  jyr.  naas.     Sales  of  Cotton,  ^goods  and  yarn  have'  increased,  and  the  increase 
•is  somewhat  more  than  seasonal ,  owing  to  the  under- supply,  of.  goods  in,  consumers' 
hands.     Tne  increased  sales,  however,  have  . not.  yet  resulted,  in -greater  mill 
activity,  m  fact,  activity  has  further  •declined,  because  of .  the  small  volume  of 
new  orders  received  during  'the  past.. few -months*  .  ¥i^th  :sales  showing ;  some  tendency 
to  rise,  however,  and  with  a  small,,  though'  fairly  general,  improvement  in  the 
Austrian,  economic  situation  now  evident,  "it  appears  that,  the* outlook  for  the 
cotton  industry  is  a  little  more  favorable  than'  six  weeks  ago  at  the' t^me  of 
our  last  report.     This  view  is'  further  supported  hj  the  fact'  that  spinners  are 
reported  as  beginning,  to.. Touy  cotton,  in.  the  belief  that  prices,  have  touched  bottom. 


Japan 


According  -co  a  dispatch  to  the  Department  of  -Commerce  from,.  Commercial 
A^acne  ^Herring  at  Tokyo ,  the  Japanese  cotton  spinning  industry  was  in  the 
miast  of  a  pronounced  slump,  at'  the  end  of  September  and  cotton  varus  on  the 
OsaKa  exchange  were  down  to  a  new  low  level.     This  decline  in  Winning  activity 
is- ascribed-  to -  the  falling  price  of  cotton  and  to  ..disturbances  In  ihe^Yan-tze 

rff^on  ox  China>  wilich  is  a  very  important:  Japanese  market.  •  Beginning' 
July  x,  .,.926,  the  Japanese,  factory  Daw  went  into-  full  operation,  reducing  the  • 
standard  working  day  from  11  to  10  hours,  and  making  full  double  shifts'  in-" 
possicle  oy  regulating  night  operation.  ,. ';  ,-  -o  ' 

Other  Countries' '  .  . •'•  :-. ':,  ■•  - '  -  .:  '■••-'■''-       ','"•''•  • 

'.September  was  a  quiet  month  in  the'  Belgian  raw  cotton  market  owing  to 
tne  uncertainty  or  prices,,  according  to  reports  received  through  the  Department 
oi  Commerce.     With  the  price  situation  more  definite,  however,  increased ' buying 
activity  is  certain.     The  French  cotton  mills . continued  their  activity  during  ° 
August  and  September.     The  weaving  mills  at  the  end- of  'September  were  booked- 
tnrougn  March.     Sales  of  yarn-  in  September  were'  better  than  those  during  August  "■  ' 
During  September  a  number  of  mills  in,  Italy  were,  still  wo rking  or  part  time 
although  the  better  mills  were  fairly,  active.     Domestic  demand  was  good  during 


August  but  the  export  demand  decreased  and  the  lack  of  export  orders  - 
through  September.     Spanish  mills  were  still  operating  at" 60  per  cent:  of  capacity 


eariy  m  September,  with  a  small  demand  for  f  inished-goods.     There  has  been" no 
improvement  in  Portugal  during  recent  months,  with  the  Netherlands  also'  still  ex- 
periencing a  depressed  condition.     The  small  Hungarian  cotton  industry  has" been 
enjoying  fair  .business  -during .  the  last  few  months,  and  spindles  have  'increased  to 
120,900  against  100,000  in  1925.     The  textile  situation-  Greece  is  not  as  good  as 
a  year  ago,  with  currency.. difficulties  being'  cited  as.  a  cause  of  reduced  domestic 
purchasing  power.     Conditions ■';  in  Sweden  became  less  favorable  daring  the  summer, 
and  Danish  spinning  mills  have  been  operating  at  60  per  cent  capacity,  with 
weaving  mills  at  only  49  per  cent.    .      ..;/  •  - 
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Estimates  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  acreage  for  the  1925-27  season  show 
a  reduction  of  only  7jt     The  failure  of  the  1926  lav  restricting  acreage  in 
co t tun  to  1/3  of  the  enltivatahle  land  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  passed  too  late  for  planters  to  change  their  plans  to  sow  cotton.  This 
decree  applied  only  to  the  1925-2?  season.     Recently,  however,  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recommended  that  the  decree  be  renewed  for  the 
coming  season.    The  chief  reason  for  issuing  the  decree  is  of  course  to 
raise  the  price  which  growers  receive  for  cot-con,  but  it  is  also  urged  on 
the  ground  that  certain  lands  are  becoming  exhausted  and  crops  are  not  suf- 
ficiently rotated.  - 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Egyptian  Government  has  continued  its 
policy  of  entering  the  market  from  time  to  time  and  buying  small  amounts  of 
cotton.  Although  some  rise  in  prices  has  occurred,,  the  upward  movement  has 
generally  been  only  temporary.  A  detailed  study  of  Egyptian  government  acti- 
vities appeared  in  "Foreign  Cr.ops  and  Markets",  Vol.  12,  No.  12,  and  is  re- 
produced hereafter  in  full  as  being  of  interest  in  the  present  situation: 


The  efforts  of  the  government  in  Egypt  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cotton 
have  taken  two  forms:  the  purchase  and  holding  of  raw  cotton  and  the  restriction 
of  acreage  planted.     The  effectiveness  of  government  buying  has  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  bought. 

During  the  World  'Tar  the  cotton  market  in  Egypt  was  in  chaotic  condition; 
for  certain  periods  purchases  practically  ceased.    The  government  found  it 
desirable  to  intervene  to  protect  the  industry  and  save  the  cotton  planters 
from  bankruptcy.     In  1914  cotton  ,7as  purchased  in  small  lots  direct  from  the 
producers.     In  1917  the  marketing  of  cotton  seed  was  taken  over  entirely  by  a 
government  commission  and  from  August  1,  1918  to  July  31,  1919,  the  same  was 
done  for  cotton  fiber.     The  cotton  market  was  closed  and  all  cotton  entering 
Alexandria  was  purchased  by  approved  cotton  buyers  for  the  official  Cotton 
Control  Commission  "at  a.  fixed  price  of  42  talaris  per  cantar  for  E.  G.E. 
Sakellaridis  and  held  for  sale  at  48  talaris.* 

The  price  fixed  for  the  1918-1919  season  was  slightly  above  that  pre- 
vailing on  the  Alexandria  Exchange  in  July  1918  but  by  the  following  summer  the 
world  demand  had  so  far  improved  as  a  result  of  the  signing. of  the  Armistice 
that  the  government  price  was  several  hundred  poir+c  b?lcw  that  which  would 
have  obtained  in  a  f re  •  market.     The"  gr-.  ut  pwtb- —  *»r  c  of  ex.tr l»u\ing 
had  already  be.^un,  ^.-.-i  Z;:~pt-an  cotton  was  carried  on  its  crest.     From  Aurust 

*  In  August  1918  the  buying  pirice  equalled  41.4  cents  per  pound  and  the 
selling  price  47.3  cents  per  pound.     In  a  declining  exchange  che  former 
dropped  to  37.9  cents  and  the  latter  to  43.3  cents  in  July  1919. 
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1919  to  January  1920  the  price  of  3?.  G« 3T.  Sakallaridis  at  Alexandria  advanced 
over  200  per  cent.     The  fall  was  almost  as  rapid  as  the  rise;  by  November  1920 
the  price  had  returned  to  the  level  of  August  1919,,     The  bottom  was  reached  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  1921  when  the  price  for  E.C-.E.  Sakallaridis ,  which  ha* 
reached  $1.31  per  pound  just  a  year  before,  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  16  cents. 

The  boom  of  the  1919-1920  season  was  very  largely  the  result  of  the 
American  demand  for  Egyptian  cotton  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  . 
tires,  and  the  crisis  in  America  in  1920  was  one  of  the  chief  causes,  of  the 
collapse  of  Egyptian  cotton.     Exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States, 
which  amounted  to  something  over  96,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net  in  the  1918-1919 
season,  increased  to  over  445,000  bales  in  1919-1020,  over  a  third  of  the  total 
export,  and  decreased  to  78,000  bales  in  1920-1921,  less  than  a  tenth  of  Egyptian 
exports  for  that  season. 

On  March  4,  1921,  the  government  definitely  decided,  with  the  consent  and 
support  of  the  British  authorities,  to  make  small  purchase  of  cotton  direct  from 
the  planters.     Unginned  cotton  was  to  be  bought  in  the  provinces  in  lots  not  ex- 
ceeding 9,900  pounds  (about  20  American  bales)  at  a  weekly  fixed  price  somewhat 
above  the  regular  market  price;  18.6  cents  per  pound  for  the  week  of  March  4  when 
actual  spot  prices  stood  at  17.8  cents.     Though  official  prices  were  set  this 
early,  no  actual  purchases  were  made  until  March  20.     On  April  5  the  government 
entered  the  cotton  market  at  Alexandria  and  bought  ginned  cotton  in  bulk.  All 
purchases  ceased  after  May  31.     In  all,  the  government  spent  over  $2,800,000  in 
the  purchase  of  the  equivalent  of  over  26,000  bales  of  478  pounds,  paying  at  an  av 
average  slightly  over  18.5  cents  per  pound  for  the  small  local  purchases  and  from 
25.5  cents  to  26.8  cents  per  pound  for  purchases  in  the  Alexandria  Exchange.  On 
March  4,  when  the  government  made  its  decision,  the  price  of  F.D.I.  Sakellaridis 
on  the  Alexandria  Exchange  stood  at  17.8  cents  per  pound.     One  week  later  it 
advanced  to  20.3  cents  and  on  March  25  after  actual  purchases  had  began  it  reached 
26.5  cents.     This  was  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  period  of  government 
purchasing  in  1921;  in  the  latter  part  of  May  it  dropped  below  23  cents  and  on 
June  3  after  all  purchases  had  ceased,  stood  at  21«o  cents  per  pound.     That  this 
rise  in  price  though  temporary  was  to  a  very  large  extent  the  result  of  govern- 
ment purchases  seems  probable  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  premium  of  E.G.}?. 
Sakellaridis  over  American  Eully  Middling  at  Liverpool  advanced  from  78  per  cent 
on  March  4  to  115  per  cent  on  April  1  and  122  per  cent  on  April  29,  declining, 
however,  to  100  per  cent  on  May  27,  and  to  90  per  cent  on  June  10.   (See  table, 
p.   643  ).     As  the  greatest  improvements  in  price  came  directly  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  government's  decision  and  again  after  the  first  actual  purchases,  it 
sould  seem  that  in  this  case  evidence  of  intention  had  a  greater  acutal  influence 
than  the  withdrawal  of  supplies  by  purchase.     Later  in  the  season,  when  the  price 
had  again  advanced  as  the  result  of  other  influences,  the  government  sold  its 
stocks  at  a  good  profit. 
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COTTON:     Alexandria  and  Liverpool  closing  prices  of  F.G.F. 

Sakellaridis  and  American  Fully  Middling  and  premium 
of  F.G.F.  Sakellaridis  over  American  Folly  Middling 
at  Liverpool  on  Fridays,  Jan.  7  to  June  24,  1921'. 


Price 

s  §t  Alexandria 

T^Tl  CO  p 

,             -L  -L  i   /  ^ —  O  u 

T\l  ,TPT1QC)1 

J— )  J.  •       A    '  ^  — 
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•         Vn  j-  1  v 

.  G .  F  • 
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ct3.  ~oer  Id. 
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7 

Jan. 
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31.  61 

•  88 

14 

11 

u 
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95 

21 

11 

11 
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28 
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11 
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4 
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11 

24.18 
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14  76 

30.48 

107 

11 

II 

11 

21.96 

21.72 

14. 50 

28.  33 

95 

18 

11 

11 

■         T  Q 

14. 79 

25. 75 

81 

25 

II 

11 

XU .  'xl 

!          T  C  PQ 

AO.  ui? 

12.24 

23 « o2 

84 

Mar. 

4 

II 

11 

18.21 

17.80 

11.89 

21.15 

78 

11 

II 

n 

20.88 

20.23 

i      12. 55 

24.44 

95 

18 

II 

11 

pn  7£ 

15. 15 

25.28 

92 

25 

11 

P7  A  A 

OC  AC 

■       ca. -o 

14.  77 

23.  53 

99 

April  1 

II  - 

11 

25.08 

24.43 

x3 .  o2 

23  •  63 

115 

8 

it 

11 

24.59 

24,02 

12.95 

27.  77 

114 

15 

II 

11 

25,24 

24c  83 

.13.43 

28.93 

115 

22 

II 

11 

25.85 

24.43 

?2.93 

29.10 

125 

29 

II 

11 

25. 33 

24.62 

"» 1.  1 0 

-O.  -lO 

<cb.d  r 

iCij 

May 

6! 

II 

11 

25.29 

2-1.83 

13.85  : 

28. 17 

103 

13: 

It 

11 

23. 85 

23.  68 

13.57  ; 

27.53 

103 

20 

II 

11 

22.43 

22.43 

13.48 

26.72 

98 

27: 

July 

11 

23.20 

22.99 

13.51 

26.95 

100 

June 

3: 

11 

11 

21.85 

21.53  : 

13.13 

25.37 

97 

10: 

11 

11 

11 

21.95 

21.43  : 

13.07 

24.89 

90 

17: 

11 

21.02 

20.78 

12. 77  : 

25. 17 

97 

24: 

11 

K 

20.47 

20.39 

11.95 

24. 17 

103 
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Alexandria  Thiirsday  closing  prices  of  F.G.I ;  Sakellaridis  and 
Liverpool  Friday  closing  price  of  F.G.F*  Sakellaridis  and 
American  Fully  Middling,  with  premium  of  E.G.I'.  Sakellaridis 
over  American  Fully  Middling,  August  7,  1924  to  Jan.  2,  1925. 


"Prices  at  ATexandri; 


Date 


1924 


Aug.  7 
14 
21 

2S 


Sept a 4 
11 

IS 
25 


Oct.  2 

a/  7 
.  16 
23 
30 

Eov.  6 
13 
20 
27 

Dec.  4 
11 


Futures 
for  near 
jaonihs- 


Qents  per  i"b 


Spot 
Cents 


Date 
~1924 


[Egyptian 


iW6,«i4.t  _.. 

;  Cents  per  lb 


b/ 


24 
31 


Hov  amber 
futures  39.80 
"  41,23 


January 

future  s 
ii 


|45.22  : Aug,,  3 
:26„94:  15 


41.25  : 47.46: 

33.00  : 44.46: 

37,27 

35.47 

35.40  :  38.27 

36.72  : 39.22 


22 
29 


42,39 | Sept. 5 
-  -  12 
19 
26 


39.22 
39 . 27 
39.27 
41.28 

42.86 
43.84 
46.52 
43.84 

46.07 
51.03 
54.71 
54.86 
56 . 32 


■39.64: Oct.  3 
;40.15 ; 
: 40.80 : 


43.02 


10 
1? 

24 
31 


:  44.42  :2Tov.  7 
: 44.18;  14 

: 46.04:  21 
45.80:  28 

48.35; Dec.  5 
52.S?':  12 
55.74:  39 
55,98 :  26 
57.19:^1925) 

.  'Juj£U\a-i  All 


43,32 
49 ..  68 
43.03 
47,01 

45 . 29 
46,02 
45.94 
47.04 

47.23 
45  .76 


45 
47 
48 


.49 
.69 


49  ,55 
49,33 
49.48 

50  .,8  6 

52.25 
56  o  61 
56.11 
57.75 


"""Prices  a' 
Am.er.ican 
Fully 

Middling  

Cents  per  lb, 


32.55 
32.06 
30,23 
29.46 

28.18 
26 . 37 
25.18 
26.25 

28.32 
25.35 
25.31 
25.20 
25.58 

25 . 25 
25.78 
26.29 
25.58 

25.35 

25.59 
26,06 

26.78 


~L  1  v  erpool  '  " 

Premium  of 
F«G.F.  Sakel .Over 
Amer, Fully  Mjddl in 
Per  cent 


48 
55 
59 
60 

64 
75 
82 


67 
77 

84 
89 
89 

96 
84 
88 
93 

106 
121 
115 
122 
122 


&J  Tuesday.,    b/  Wednesday. 
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.  The' Agri cultural  Syndicate  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  or- 
ganizations in  that  country.     In  1921  and  latex  years  it  has  "been  the  most 
important  factor  in  influencing  the  government  to  take  action  for  the  n-ro- 
tecticn  of  the  cotton  interests.     Jn  March  1922  Egypt  became  an  independent 
nation,  and,  as  a  result,  it  became  more  responsive  to  this  syndicate.  On 
March  24  the  price  of  P. G.F.  Sakellaridis  at  Alexandria  stood  at  32.6  cents 
psr  pound,     fey  April  7  it  had  declined  1  cent  end  by  the  21st  2-1/2  cents  a 
pound-    As  a  result  of  repeated  importunities  the  government  again  entered 
the  market  on  April  24  and  in  the  eight  days  f cllov/irg  bought  between  four 
and  five  thousand  472-pound  bales  of  Sakellaridis  and  other  varieties,  pay- 
ing for  the  Sakellaridis  prices  varying  from  31  to  32.3  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  these  small  purchases  had  anything  more  than 
a  very  slight  temporary  effect  upon  the  price.     There  v;as  no  increase  in  the 
premium  of  Egyptian  over  American  cotton  at  Liverpool  in  April  and  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  first  part  of  May.    An  improvement  in  the  price  of  American 
cotton  stopped  the  decline  in  F.G.F.  Sakellaridis  and  brought  about  a  grad- 
ual rise  to  more  satisfactory  levels.     This  condition  and  the  opposition  of 
English  public  opinion  in  Z^ypt  caused  the  government  to  retire  from  the 
market.    As  in  the  previous  year,  the  stocks  were  sold  on  a  rising  market 
and  the  government  realized  a  tidy  profit. 

In  June  1925  the  premium  of  3?-«G»3F.  Sakellaridis  over  American  Fully 
Middling  actually  disappeared  and  the  premium  over  Egyptian  Uppers  was  re- 
duced to.  a  very  narrow  margin.     The  result  of  this  anomalous  situation  was 
that  it  was  more  profitable  for  the  Igrptian  planter  to  raise  Uppers- than 
Sakellaridis  as  the  former  variety  pro dr.ee s  a  considerably  larger,  amount  of 
fiber  per  unit  of  area.     In  view  of  this  situation  the  goverment  decided 
on  August  I,  1923  to  re-enter  the  market  and  purchase  some  15,000  bales  of 
Sakellaridis.     The  first  actual  purchases  were  made  on  August  10  but  these 
were  not  continued  regularly,    Throughout  the  fall  and  winter  purchases 
were  made  in  dribbles,  the  total  amount  bought  being  variously  estimated 
at  from  6700  to  9400  bales  of  478  pounds  net.     These  stocks  were  liquidated 
during  May  and  June  1924  and  apparently  had  a  somewhat  weakening  influence 
upon  the  market  at  that  time.     There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  private 
firms  in  Alexandria,  each  of  which  annually  ships  more  than  10,000  bales  of 
cotton.    The  total  exports  of  the  1923-24  season  amounted  to  over  1,200,000 
bales.     One  coull  hardly  expect  government  purchases  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  a  year  and  amounting  to  less  than  9500  bales  to  have  much  effect  on 
a  market  handling  130  times  that  amount  during  that  year.     The  premium  of 
Egyptian  Sakellaridis  over  .American  Middling  at  Liverpool  increased  rapidly 
as  the  result  of  the  smaller  planting  of  the  former  variety  in  1924.  It 
rose  gradually  to  93  per  cent  in  November  1924  and  jumped  to  122  per  cent  in 
December,  reaching  its  high  point  of  162  per  cent  in  March  1925. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September  1924 
there  took  place  a  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  Egyptian  cotton.  From 
47.5  pents  per  pound  on  August  22  the  price  dropped  to  42.4  cents  end  38.3 
cents  on  September  19.    On  September  17  a  parliamentary  deputaion  proposed 
to  the  government  intervention  in  both  the  spot  and  futures  markets  to 
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stabilise  prices  and  help  to  maintain  the  margin  over  .American  cotton. 
Actual  prr chases  by  the  government ,  however ,  were  strictly  limited  to  spots 
and  did  not  begin  until  September  20.    lex  eve  that  date  operators  had  again., 
begun  to  buy  under  the  stimulus  of  favorable  crop  news  from  both  America 
and  Egypt,  a  steadier  market  in  America  aid  the  imminent  intervention  of  the 
Egyptian  government.    Actual  purchases  speeded  up  the  improvement.  This 
factor,  plus  an  increased  foreign  demand  and  reports  of  large  crop  damage 
from  the  interior  created  an  exceedingly  favorable  situation. 

In  the  first  part  of  July  1925  the  price  of  E.G.E.   Sakellaridis  at 
Alexandria  again  started  downward.     On  July  1  it  stood  at  66.6  cents  per 
pound,  on  October  1  it  declined  to  46.6  cents,  and  on  October  29  to  39.4 
cents.     Throughout  October  there  had  been  repeated  rumors  that  the  govern- 
ment was  planning  to  intervene;  on  the  IStb  such  rumor  had  caused  a  sharp 
but  temporary  rise  in  the  market.    By  the  first  of  ITovember  the  government 
begun  actual  buying  but  the  price  continued  downward,  dropping  to  35.6  cents 
on  October  26.     Despite ' repeated  urgings  the  adminis brat ion  refused  to  enter 
the  futures  market  and  its  purchases  of  spots  -were  so  small  as  to  be  com- 
paratively ineffectual.     During  November  about  4&C0  bales  were  taken.  These 
purchases  v/ere  continued  irregularly  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
On  January  14  the  government  made  an  official  statement  to  the  effect  that: 

a/  "Considering  the  decline  in  price  of  Egyptian  cotton,  a. 

decline  which  is  menacing  to  become  preciudiciable  to  the  in- 
terests of  farmer?,  the  Council  of  Ministers,  after  due  ex- 
amination of  the  actual  situation,  have  decided: 

1.  To  increase  purchases  at  Hi  net  el  Das  sal  up  to  Cantars 
500,000. 

2.  To  maintain  a  reasonable  parity  between,  the  price  of 
Egyptian  and  American  cotton,  by  fixing  as  buying  basis  for 
E.G.E.  Sakellaridis  a  premium  of  75p?  over  the  value  of  American 
cotton. 

"The  Government  hope  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances resulting  through  commercial  transactions,  prices  will 
reach  a  level  giving  satisfaction  to  producers. 

"The  Council  of  Ministerc  estimate  that  they  will  have  . 
accomplished  their  task  as  soon  as  the  price  of  fully  good  fair 
Sakellaridis  reaches  $3C.00:'  1 

The  Egyptian  government  seems  to  have  studied  to  enter  the  market 
only  when. the  price  was  so  low  that  further  decline  was  impossible  and  im- 
provement fairly  definitely  ir.  the  offing.     In  every  case  following  govern- 
ment intervention,  except  in  1925,  there  has  been  s.  certain  rise  in  price; 
however,  one  should  not  conclude  from,  this  that  such  improvement  was  en- 
tirely a  result  of  intervention,, as  in  all  cases  there  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  season  of  1921,  other  good  reasons  for  such  improvements. 

a/    Mann  -  Economic  and  Trade  notes-  Egyptian  cotton  -  Jan.  19,  1926. 
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Measures  affect  iii~  areas  p_lajited 

During  the  period  of  high  prices  of  the  1919-3.920  season  the  govern- 
ment levied  a  tax  on  ginned  cotton  with  the  proceeds  of  which  it  purchased 
wheat  and  flour  to  "be  sold  to  the  planters  at  below  cost,  in  order  that  they 
might  devote  the  land  ordinariis'  planted  in  food  crops  to  the  raising  of  * 
cotton.    As  a  result  of  this  the  1920-1921  crop  covered  the  largest  area  on 
record.    When  the  crash  carao  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  this  scheme  load  to 
be  abandoned  and  orders  for  over  100,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  were  can- 
cell,  d.     In  November, a  special  committee  was  established  :,for  the  examin- 
ation of  the  cotton  situation1'  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  crisis  and 
deciding  upon  some  method  of  relief  for  the  cotton  planters.    As  one  result 
of  its  deliberations  a  decree  was  issued  on  December  3,  1920,     This  decree 
in  pant  provided  that: 

"Art.  lo   (a)  Cotton  culture  is  entire!"  prohibited  in 
Upper  Egypt; 

"(b)  No  owner  or  lessee  may"  cultivate  in  cotton  an  area 
greater  than  the  third  of  such  property  owned  or  leased  ...... 

;i5.  Lands  unsuited  to  a  normal  culture  of  cereals  will, 
by  authorization  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  be  exempted 
.    from  the  application  of  Paragraph  (b)  of  Article  1  

"6.  Any  infraction  of  the  dispositions  of  the  present 
decree  will  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  seven  cays 
or  by  a  fins  not  to  exceed  P.T.  100  (about  $5.00)  or. both,  and, 
circumstances  meriting,  by  confiscation  

"Independently  of  any  penal  prosecution,  the  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall,  upon  ascertation-'of  such 
infraction,  proceed,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  infracting,  to 
the  uprooting  and  destruction  of  all  cotton  culture  undertaken 
in  contravention  of  these  dispositj  ens.  -  11 

ihe  area  in  cotton  which  amounted  to  over  1,325,000  acres  in  1920- 
1921  was  reduced  to  less  than  1,295,000  acres  in  the  1921-1922  season. 
This  law  followed  the  precedent  of  one  applying  to  the  1915-1S16  season 
which  had  effected  an  almost  identical  reduction.  How  serious  a  decline  in 
price  would  have  followed  another  enormous  crop  like  that  of  1920-1921  we 
Can  not  be  certain.    Consul  Lester  Maynard  expressed  the  opinion  in  an 
official  report  that  the  decreased  acreage  of  this  season  had  ''"resulted  in 
the  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  long  staple  Egyptian  cotton". 
7.0.  J.   Sahellaridis  at  Alexandria  which  had  dropped  to  below  20  cents  per 
pound  in  February  and  March  1921  and  remained  between  20  and  25  from  that 
date  until  September  1,  climbed  to  43.5  cents  on  September  30,  and  remained 
steadily  above  30  cents  throughout  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  1921-22 
season. 
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In  September  1921  the  government  decided  to  extend  this  restriction 
to  the  agricultural  years  of  1922  and  1923.     Only  one  importanc  change  ras 
made  in  that  the  prohibition  of  cotton  planting  in  Upper  Egypt  was  repealed. 
In  the  enforcement  of  this  lav/  in  1922  the  enforcing  officers  were  somewhat 
less  severe  than  they  had  "been  in  the  previous  year  and  gave  many  licenses 
in  so-called  exceptional  cases  to  plant  half  instead  of  one-third  of  the 
acreage.    Restriction  turned  out  to  be  a.  farce.    'The  area  planted  to  cotton 
in  the  1922-23  season  was  the  largest  on  record  with  the  exception  of  the 
1920-21  season,  and  in  the  next  year  it  was  almost  equally  large.  The 
Egyptian  Government  has  recently  revived  and  re enacted  this  law  with  the 
■intention  of  putting  it  into  effect  in  the  next  three  agricultural  years. 
¥e  have  no  evidence  from  past  experience  to  enlighten  us  as  to  how  effect- 
ive we  may  expect  this  restriction  to  be. 

Foreian  px-oduction  no tes 

Foreign  production  of  cotton  was  greater  last  year  than  for  any  pre- 
ceding year,  but  reports  received  so  far  indicate  that  total  production  in 
foreign  countries  this  season  will  probably  be  somewhat  below  last  season. 
A  decrease  in  production  is  reported  for  Egypt  where  this  year's  crop  is  es- 
timated at  1,407,000  bales  of  478  pounds  compared  with  1,629,000  bales  for 
last  year.    The  quality  and  length  of  staple  of  Egypt rs  crop  for  bhis  season 
are  reported  to  be  Inferior  to  that  of  last  year.    Russiars  yield  is  estimated 
at  703,000  bales  compared  with  737,000  bales  for  last  season  although  a  higher 
acreage  is  reported  for  Russia  this  season  than  for  last.    There  has  been  an 
expansion  of  acreage  in  Russia  from  the  lor;  fig-ore  of  174,000  acres  in  1922-23 
to  1,720,000  acres  this  season,  which  exceeds  the  pre-war  axreage .  India's 
cotton  area  planted  up  to  October  first  is  estimated  at  22,143,000  acres  compared 
with  22,752,000  acres  planted  up  to  the  same  date  last  year,  indicating  a 
possible  slight  reduction  in  yield.    These  decreases  are  partly  balanced  by 
increases  in  Chosen  and  Hexico.    To  estimates  2f  cotton  area  or  production 
have  been  received  for  China  and  Brazil  this  season.     See  acreage  and  pro- 
duction figures  on  page  £51. 

opain 

The  area  in  Spain  for  which  permits  to  plant  cotton  were  requested 
fer  the  1926-27  sea,son  amounted  to  15,900  acres,  according  to  Consul  Henry 
at  Barcelona,  and  after  allowing  for  abandonment  the  acreage  in  cultivation 
Is  about  12,400  acres.    About  81  per  cent  of  the  total  Spanish  cotton  lands 
are  located  in  the  province  *>f  Seville. 

The  conditions  for  growth  were  very  favorable  on  seme  plantations 
while  on  others  there  was  considerable  damage  from  various  causes.  Harvest- 
ing began  in  some  sections  in  August,  but  general  harvesting  began  about  the 
middle  of  September,    It  is  expected  that  about  5,000  bales  of  473  pounds 
will  be  harvested  this  season.    Production  for  the  last  three  seasons  was 
around  1,000  bales  each  crop  year.    The  chief  cotton  grov/ing  area  is  in 
Andalusia  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seville,  and  there  is  also  some  production 
in  Castellon,  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  and  in  the  Balearic  Islands. 
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Union  of  South  .Africa  • 

South.  African  cotton  production  for  1925-26  is  estimated  at  26,209 
hales  of  478  pounds  compared  with  14,200  hales  in  1824^25,  according  to  the 
International  Institute  of  .Agriculture.    The  extraordinary"  interest  shown 
in  cotton  in  South  Africa  in  recent  years  was  largely  due  to  the  stimulus  of 
good  prices,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that. the  present  low  level  of  cotton 
prices  'rill  reduce  acreage  the  cosing  season,  according  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial" . 

One  cf  the  outstanding  problems  in  South  Africa  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  seed.  Eitheidc  many  different  var- 
ieties have  been  planted  mostly  of  the  American  Up'.and  type,  but  hybrid- 
isation betreen  one  variety  and  another  has  taken  place  so  Often  and  the 
seed  has  become  so  nixed  that  nor  there  is  little  difference  between  one 
variety  and  another.  The  Sustenburg  Experimental  Station  has  recently  bred 
a  limited  amount  of  pure  seed  for  distribution, 

French  ITorth  Africa 

Although  the  1925  cotton  crop  in  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Morocco  ~as  not 
very  ^successful  owing  to  unfavorable  weather,  active  efforts  are  being  main- 
tained to  increase  the  cotton  area,  according  to  the  "Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial".    The  Government  has  forbidden  the  importation  uf  oesos,  bolls, 
and  nnginned  cotton  in  order  to  safeguard  the  Moroccan  ore.:  from  pests  and 
diseases.    An  effort  is  being  made  to  irrigate  about  30,000  acres  of  new 
land  for  cotton  growing  in  Algiers  and  Oran  on  both  banks  of  the  River 
Cheliff .  where  the  most  productive  cocton  fields  in  Algeria  are  located. 

Uganda 

"Uganda  is  one  cf  the  most  important  cf  the  new  and  expanding  cotton 
gre-wing  countries.    For  the  present  season  565,000  acres  have  been  planted 
to  cotton  compared  with  617,000  acres  during  the  1925-25  sear.cn,  534,000  for 
1924-25  and  53,000  acres  for  the  1909-10  to  1313-14  average.    She  crop 
amounted  to  146,000  bales  for  the  1924—25  season. 

Rapid  expansion  of  cotton  acreags  in  Uganda  has  developed  many  problems 
such  as  transportation,  labor  shortage  and  seed  improvement  problems.  Ac- 
cording to  lir.  T7.  H.  Himburyts  report  to  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Associa- 
tion on  his  return  from  a  recent  trip  thru  African  cotton  growing  countries, 
Uganda  is  handling  these  problems,  remarkably  well.    Use  of  motor  transport 
has  increased  very  rapidly  in  Uganda  and  3fr.  himbury  reports  that  the  reals 
are  the  best  he  has  seen  j.n  any  of  the  British  tropical  possessions.  Railroad 
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transportation  is  not  adequate  at  the  present  time  and  there  are  plans  for 
extension.    Scarcity  of  labor  is  a  serious  problem  but  Mr.  Himbury  believes 
that  there  is  a  great  wastage  of  labor  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  appears  to 
be  cheap.    Experiments  have  been  made  on  government  seed  farms  and  new 
cotton  varieties  which  are  adapted  to  local  conditions  are  being  developed. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  abort  the  effect  that  fall 
in  prices  would  have  on  production  of  cotton  in  Uganda.    Mr.  Himbury  states 
that  cotton  at  12  cents  pays  the  native  as  well  as  anything  else  he  can 
grow  and  he  belieces  that  low  prices  are  not  likely  to  have  a  seriously 
adverse  effect. 

Porto  Rico 

Cotton  growing  in  Porto  Rico  is  of  particular  interest  because  Sea 
Island  is  the  variety  of  cotton  cultivated.  Up  to  1923  the  cotton  area  of 
Porto  Rico  was  confined  to  a  strip  of  land  about  three  miles  wide  from  the 
west  of  Arecibo  to  Aguadilla  on  the  north,  end  to  the  Calo  Rojo-Lajas  dis- 
trict on  the  west  according  to  the  Porto  Kican  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Leber. 

Experiments  in  growing  cotton  in  the  1924-25  season  at  Juana  Diaz, 
Guauanilla  and  Uauco  were  unexpectedly  successful  in  yields  and  financial 
returns  and  gave  an  impetus  to  cotton  growing  in  the  island,    prom  5,000 
acres  planted  in  1924-25  the  area  was  expanded  to  10/000  acres  for  the  pres- 
ent season.    All  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Porto  Rico  is  ginned  in  San  -Juan  and 
exported  to  the  United  Stater. 


THE  1925  FLAX  SEED  MID  FIBER  CAMPAIGN  OP  RUSSIA 

Contradictory  reports  of  the  1925  flax  crop  come  from  Russia  but  the 
agreement  seems  to  be  on  a  decrease  in  acreage  according  to  the  Riga  Times. 
The  decrease  is  probably  due  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
growers  with  prices  received  for  last  yearns  flax.    This  is  borne  out  by 
reports  from  the  Economic  Life  which  on  September  29  states  that  the  crop 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  that  of  last  year  by  approximately 
5  per  cent  (not  stated  whether  this  reduction  refers  to  seed  or  fiber)  while/ 
a  reduction  of  approximately  10  per  cent  is  observed  in  the  area  under  the  • 
crop.    Reports  from  separate  districts  also  point  to  reductions.    The  Economic 
Life  of  September  25  reports  that  as  a  consequence  of  low  prices  for  flax  fiber 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  campaign  the  area  sown  in  the  district  of 
Ivanovo  Voznesensk  was  reduced  from  50,652  acres  in  1925  to  47,520  acres  in 
£926,  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent,  while  in  some  regions,  such  as  the  Tucheszko- 
Urievski,  the  reduction  reached  32  per  cent.    The  regions  mentioned  are  not  in 
the  major  flax  producing  area,  however.     (Continued  on  page  552.) 
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CCTTOIT:    Acreage  of  coa2atr3.es . reporting  for  1926-27,  rath  romper i sons 


Country           •  : 

:  Average 

:  "1909-10  to  : 

'1^13  14  • 

l~2o-23  , 

•     1026-27  ; 

of  1925-25 

1,000  acre ft; 

1,000  -ores 

1,090;  acres 

0  acres: 

Per  cent 

ifcited  States  

India  ej  ........... .1 

-ijgyp  ^  : 

3"iissia  

Chosen  

Turkey  : 

Uganda  .  : 

Bulgaria   

Morocco   : 

Tt-1-r 

X  v<  j       mm.  .  .  .  , 

Porto  Hi co  : 

Algeria  .  . : 

:      34,153.  .  : 
;   :  13,559  : 
:       .1,743  ; 
.1,493  : 
14.5  j 

5S  : 

roj       2  i 

.21,785.  4 
:       I , 354 
i    .    l!<528  ! 
422  , 
.393  : 
,  .         534.  : 

V     3 ; 

:  -45,053- 
f  :  ..22,752 ' 
:.      1,933  .. 
.1,552 

:           485/. . 

.  553 
:     .   .  517  . 

1  .          •    .8  ,1  4 
2 
9 
7 
15 

47 , 207 

22,143  : 
1,554  • 
1 ,  f  20 
522  : 

585  ; 

8  : 

9  : 
10  . 
15  . 

_  3 . 0 
97 . 3 

102.7 
107.5 
110. 3 

95.0 
xOO  .0 

50.0 
100.0 

142.3   

1C0.0 

Total,  above  regions..: 
Estimated  rorld  total: 
excluding  China'  cj  . : 

62,503  : 

67,657  : 
75,000  : 

•74,091 

r.  '  83,000  ' 

:     .74,695  : 

,           1  r  -\  rj 

ej  Includes  only  area  planted  up  J 
Duncr1  s  Association  estimate  ol  CI 

:o  October  lv 
•  ina's  cotton 

~oj  Interpol 
area  for  19: 

.ated.    c  /  Chinese  Mill 
24-25  -as  4,345,000  acres. 

C0TT01I: 

Production  of  countries 
(In  3alos  of  476 

reporting  for 
pounds  net).  . 

1923-27.,  s£ 

Lta,  ccrrperison? 

Country  : 

Average 
1909-10.  to  : 

1913^14."  : 

IS24-2o  : 

X*^  -»^—  00  . 

.     1926-27  : 

:    Per  cent 
.1925-27  is 
.of  1025-25 

1,000  bales: 

X  j  J'*J  J   OijJ.  33 

:  1.00.0  ople 

:  1,000  bales 

Per  cent 

United  States  : 

Egypt  : 

Russia  . . ,  ; 

Chosen  : 

Mexico  : 

Bulgaria.  : 

Algeria  • 

''vendor  : 

13,033  . 
1,453  : 
953  • 
17  : 

"1  O  r» 

T 

1  * 

:      13,623 ' 
:       1 5  50'/' 
4-53  , 
121 
.  298 

b/  4 

:"  '■  15.,  104.  . 
•    •   1,523   .  • 
.  737  .  ; 
:        "135  . 
:  202 
2 

jjf.    •     6  : 

:  ..17,918 
:  1-.417 

1.  703 
:  154 
:a/  355 

r          >  O 

6 

..rj  6 

iii.-e 

:  37.0 
:  95.4 
;  123.2 

:  181.2 
150.0  • 

1  1.00.0 

Total  above  tz gicrsB  : 
Estimated  Trorld  : 
total. .  : 

20,900  : 

IS. .005  ; 
0 ,  oOv-  : 

15,311 
;     '27,900  : 

:       c j , 5 /3 

109.4 

a,-  Unofficial .     0/  Interpolated. 
I  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  except  as  otherwise 
I  s  t  at.  c  d . 
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THE  1926  FLAX  SEED  AND  FIBER  GAlO?AlG-N  OF  RUSSIA,  CONT'D 

As .distinguished  from  last  year's  campaign  the  present  flaxseed  season  is  late 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  flax  is  slow  in  arriving  at  the  markets 
according  to  the  Economic  Life  of  September  29.     Last  year  arrivals  of  flaxseed  during 
August  and  September  amounted  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial  crop.     This  year, 
total  collections  during  the  same  period  will  hardly  amount  to  10  to  12  per  cent  state 
"Economic  Life". 

In  Smolensk,  an  important  flax  producing  region,  conditions  are  reported  as  un- 
satisfactory in  Economic  Life  of  September  28.     Dae  to  a  great  shortage  of  grain  and 
the  high  price  of  grain  as  compared  with  flax  prices,  flax  seed  is  not  appearing  on 
the  markets  in  the  customary  quantities.     Since  the  purchasing  power  of  flax  seed  in 
terms  of  grain  and  manufactured  products  is  so  low  it  is  being  held  back.     At  the  end 
of  September  1925  the  state  procuring  organs  and  coppers.*! ves  had  purchased  about 
645,000  bushels  of  seed  while  this  season,  up. to  September  20,  total  purchases  did  not 
exceed  194,000  bushels.     The  region  of  Smolensk  still  possesses  a  surplus  of  flaxseed 
of  not  less  than  1,300,000,  bushels  which  is  not  being  brought  forward  to  the  markets 
as  prices  are  caising  much  dissatisfaction. 


CEREAL  CROPS:     Acreage,  average  1909- 


annual  1924-1926 


Crop  and  Country 

Average  . 
:  1903-13  • 

:  1924 

:  1925 

:  1926 

:Per  cent 
:1926  is 
■of  1925 

ACREAGE 
WHEAT 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  (30)  .. 
Total  Southern  Hemisphere  report-  : 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

:  1,000 

:  acres 

:  1,000 

acres 

.  Per  cent 
102.8 

:  165,473. 

:  179,665 

:  182,363 

187,554 

24,65? 

30,039, 

:  30,990 

:      31 , 777 

102.5 

Estimated  world  total  excluding 
Russia,  and  China  .«,.....„. ,..,».  : 

190 , 130 
202,800: 

:  203,704- 
220,600 

213,353 
224,900 

219,322 

.  102.  8 

RYE 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  (22)  . « 
Total  Southern  Hemisphere  (2)  ...  . 

Estimated  world  total  excluding 
Russia  and  China  <>...«  

46.441: 

41,107 

45,956 

42,9X3 

97.6 

90. 

389 

502 

54C 

x08.  3 

46,531, 
48,000: 

41,496: 
42,900 

44,458 
46,000 

43,453 

97.8 

BARLEY             •  : 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  (28)  . . 
Chile  

45,150 

•  m 

.                     XX  J.  , 

230 

45,433: 
.    .  162- 
781 

48,140 
126: 
:  '  900 

.  ,  48,176. 
143: 
979 

100.1 
1x3.  o 
108.8 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere  (2)  ... 
Estimated  world  total  excluding 

341 

:  943 

1,025 

1,122 

103.4 

45,491 

j .    . 59, 800 

46,376 
:      58 , 800 

49,166 
:  61,600 

49,298. 

100.  3 
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CSPEAL  CBDPS:    Production,  average  1909-15,  annual  1921-1326 


Crop  and  Country 


Average 
1903-13 


1934 


1925 


PBODUCTIQH 

"-iEAT 


1,000 
"bushels 


1,000 
nishels 


Total  ITorth  American  reporting  (2)   i  887,227:1,124,724 

Total  Europe  reporting  (23)  1,337,418  1,048,877 

Total  North  Africa  (4)   92,047  85,133 

Other  countries  (3)  :     383,827:  396,335 

•ratal,  32  countries   13,700,519  12,655,119 

Estimated  rorld  total  excluding 

Russia  and  China  :  3,006,000  :3, 101 ,000 


EXE 

Total  llorth  America  reporting  (2) 

Total  Europe  reporting  (22) .7  

Total,  34  countries   985, ess7 

Estimated  v;orld  total  excluding 

Russia  and  China.  1,055, 000_ 

3AHLEY 


33,137 
948,476 


Total  llorth  America  reporting  (2) 

Total  Eur ope  reporting(25)  

Irtal  llorth  Africa,  4  countries.. 
Cthcr  countries  (2)  


230,037 
655,464 
103,557 
121,774 


77,739 

_654,554 
712,553 

743,000 


367,139 
524,022 
85,254 
115,378 


1,000 
bushel  s 


1325 


1,000 
bushels 


1,077,361  :1, 253, 325 
1,585,451  1,251,358 


104,558 
571,047 


2,938,937  :2, 944, 113 
5,535,000 


90,117 
555,172 


62,501  55,127 
_  _91S..654.  JZ85*2§3 
980,955  338,425 

_UQ19^00_ 


530,165  308,853 

639,670  651,951 

103,570.  67,793 

151,834  112,939 


Per  cenl 
1S26  is 
of  1925 
Per  cr 


114.9 
30.4 
85.2 
97.3 
"100,3" 


Total,  31  countries   1,108,992      931,793    1.2C5.239  1,141,506 

Estimated  ~orld  total  excluding 

.Russia  and  China  ; ,  ^  ft 336,  OOP  X.  307,-000-:  l-r41-9-,  000  

OATS 

Total  north  America  reporting  (2)  1,495,097  1,928,641  2,025,272  1,711,572 
Total  Europe  reporting  (22)   1,382,237  1,152,332  1,284,375 


1,395,310 

fcotal  north  Africa  (3)   17,631  ■     11,610   19.489:  11,375 

Total,  27  countries    2,894,965  3,092,783  :  5, 229 ,136;  5,143 ,560 

Estimated  7,-orld  total  excluding 

Pussia  and  China  ,5,555,000  3,585,000  5,574,000: 

COBH  : 

Total  llorth  America  reporting  (2)  2,723,661  2,324,743 
Total  Europe  reporting  (5)   j    198,277      217, 485 


2,915,617 

238 , 529 

Total  north  Africa  (2)  a/   :       5,728  ;       4,154  :  .5,964 

Total,  9  countries   13, 931,6.66  3*546,363  .  3,157,910 

Estimated  rrorld  total  excluding  • 

Russia  and  China  4,045,000  ,3,721,000  4,361,000 


2,589,171 

243,719 
5,764 
2,956,554 


83.5 
._85..5_ 
85.5 


95.5 
101.9 
65.5 
85.7 


85.0 
108.3 
59.3 


94- 


92.2 
1C2.3 
95.0 
93.0 


kf  Egypt  75,846,000  bushels  in  1926,  no  estimate  for  1925,  67,572,000  bushels  in 
1524  and  64,275,000  bushels  for  1909-13,  average  not  included. 
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GPvAl&S:  'Exports  from  the  United  States,  July  1-Cctober  30,  1925  and  1926 
PORK:        Exports  from  tire  United  States,  Jan,  1-Octooer  30,  1925  and  1926 


Commodity 


July  1-6 ct.  30 


1925 


GRAINS: 
Wheat 

Wheat,  flour 
Eye  ........ 

Corn 
Oats  ,  . . 
Barley  . . , , . 


1,000 
"bushels 


28,284 
15,975 
.  5,913; 

3,611: 
19,166 
19.,  403 


JL22& 
1,000 

"bushels 

91,174 

15,064 

5,218- 

4,061 

2,029 

7,638 


:  Jan.  1  •-, 
■Oct.  31 

:  1925 

:  Jan.  1  -  ■ 
:  Oct.  30 

i  1926  a/ 

PORK: 

i  1,000 

1,000. 

;  1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

;,  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  .  pounds 

;  pounds 

:     pounds • 

poun 

•Hams  &  shoulders, inc 

Wiltshire  sides. . . 

.'  222,850  ' 

I  159,952 

!      1 , 462 

i  •  1,310 

:       960  : 

1,701 

Bacon ,  including 

Cumberland  sines.. 

J  171,880 

'  145,489 

;  3,750 

i  3,800 

;    2,507  ; 

2,447 

.;  578,413 

i  596,537 

;  12,691 

!  8,920 

1  12,791 

6,696 

Pickled  pork  

.:  22,738- 

;  24,595 

!        .  425 

;        •  356 

j       524  : 

M  3 

Oct.  9 

_19J26__ 


1,000 

bushels 
4,998 
1,560 
191 
'  143 
16 
305 


Week-ending  

Oct.  16    .    Oct.  23  ;0ct, 


L926_ 


1,000 
bushels 


JL92£l 


1,000 

bushels 
4,193 
1,579 
-.  11 
143 

O 

541 


_JL92fi  

1,009 

'bushel  s 

3 , 30Q 
>       / r  '7 

■  4tco 

!  "40 

:  3S2„ 
';  297 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Pure ax  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
§J  Revised  to  September  30,  including  exports  from  all  pores,    b/  Including  flc 
via  Pacific  ports,  this  week,     c/  Includes  flour  milled  in  bond  from  Canada; 
wheat.     d/  In  terms  of  bushels  of  wheat. 


CANADA:    Number  of  livestock  in  Province  of  Ontario  June  15,  1934-26 


Livestock 


Cattle,  total  

Cows,  mainly  for  milk  ..... 

Yearlings,  mainly  for  milk 

Calves  under  1  year  ....... 

Sleep,  total  , .  

Sreeding  ewes  

Syine   ....... 

Brood  sows   

Eerses  ........ 


1924 


Number 

2,917,302 
1,203,527 
271 , 755 
592,408 
370,279 
a/  440,380 
1,807,903 
199,360 
663,875 


1925 


Nuabe; 


2,809 

i  On>o 
j.  ,  <o<jo 

264 
575 
868 
406 
1 , 678 
190 
644 , 


,679 
,104 
,466 
,  526 
,894 
,595 
,210 


1926 


Number 

2,757,799 
1,280,436 
262,935 
569,645 
886,433- 
408,077 
1,735,355 
199,637 
629 , 659 


Director  of  Statistics'  and  Publication, Toronto.,'-  October  22-,  1926." 
»/  Mfo  includes  other  sheep  1  year  and  over. 


Per  cent  oi 
total  number  L.1 
Canada  in  1925 


Per  cent 
30.3 

31 . 5 
37. 9 

1  o  1 
jLo.  J- 
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BUTTER:    Prices  in  London,  Copenhagen  and  New  Yori-c 
(By  weekly  cable) 


iJU  v  cluUCi  | 

Market  and  I  ten 



Cents  per  lb 

Cents,  -per  lb 

:  Cents  "oer  lb 

47.  50 

48.50 

50.00 

Montreal  Ho.  1,  pasteurized  .. 

33.  62 

34. 12 

sJ 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation  . 

37. 13 

36.41 

44.  76 

37.  38 

37.38 

SJ 

London:  b/ 

59, 32 

38. 89 

47. 18 

36.28 

37.15 

:  45.23 

32.37 

30.85 

:  44.80 

31.72 

'  32. 04 

45.44 

36.93 

36.50 

45.67 

31.07 

31,50 

43.72 

36.28 

36.50 

43.72 

31.07 

30,42 

38.52 

27.37 

28.24 

37.87 

Quotations  converted  at  exchang 

;e  of  the  day.  c 

l/'  ?Tot  received 

at  that  time. 

b/  Quotations  of  following  day. 

EUROPEAN  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  MARKETS 
(By  weekly  cable) 


Market  and  Item 

Unit 

Oct.  27, 
1926 

!7ov.  3, 

1926 

Nov.  4, 
1925 

GERMANY: 

Receipts  of  hogs,  14  markets  . 

Number 

51,536 

57 , 537 

o0,942 

$  per  ICO 

lbs. 

'  16.15 

16.64 

19.72 

Prices  of  lard,  tcs.  Hamburg  . 

*  ti 

16,39 

15.90 

18.29 

UNITED  KINGDOM  AMD  IRELAND: 

• 

Hogs,  certain  markets,  England 

Number 

12,005 

12,368 

xl , 9?2 

Hogs,  purchases,  Ireland   

ii 

23,648 

Prices  at  Liverpool: 

$  per  100 

lbs 

20.94 

22.  95 

ii 

21.51 

23.00 

23.30 

Danish  n   

ii 

24.77 

25. 64 

26.18 

a/  No  quo  t  at  i  o  n  s . 
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